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INDSTORMS in the South, explosions in the Kast, 


Special 
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and disasters in the West during 1926 have proven \ 
conclusively that property owners need protection \ 


against the unexpected catastrophe. 


Because of the uncertainty of the future and the in- 
ability to prevent the re-occurrence of losses of this 
kind, property owners should be compictely protected + 
at all times against the unexpected. 


Credit men should in- \ 
form themgelves about . 
Specialty Line Insur- Credit Men can see the need for Specialty Line In- 
ance for the protection : ; . 
of credit. surance and should recommend it to their clients. 
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CWil] you consider 
Business Life Insurance? 


In case of fire damage neces- Without insurance to protect 
\ sitating a shut-down of your these expenses, they must be 
plant, who will pay expenses met by funds from your own 

| enabling you to keep your pro- treasury. ‘ 
ducing organization intact? For a_ reasonable conside- 


ration, Insurance, commonly 
termed Use & Occupancy, will 
assume the risk for you. It pro- 
tects the very life blood of 


Who will pay the salaries of 
your executives? Of a skeleton 
crew of your indispensable em- 


4 ployees? Your rent, if it is not your organization and can truly 
abated by the terms of the be called Business Life Insur- 
\ lease? Taxes? Insurance pre- ance. It has been presented to 
miums and interest on mort- you briefly on its own merits. 

| gages and bonded indebtedness? Will you consider it? ‘ 


| AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe CONTINENTAL FIRSTAMERICAN 
{¥ FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
( | Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM,Chairman of the Boards 
PAUL L.HAID, President 
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Preferred Creditors Decision 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Of Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


HERE a bankrupt in accordance 

with an understanding which he 
had with two of his creditors whom he 
had preferred, waited until more than 
four months had elapsed before filing a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, could 
the preference thus created be attacked 
as a fraud upon creditors? 

This question was decided in the af- 
firmative by the U. S. District Court for 
the Western District of Missouri in a 
recent decision entitled In re Spelman, 13 
Fed. Second, 645. 


It seems that the bankrupt in this case 
was a farmer and therefore not amen- 
able to the filing of an involuntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. (Bankruptcy Act 
Sec. 4-(b).). On October 19th, 1925, 
he filed an involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. More than four months prior 
thereto he had given security to two of 
his creditors and had agreed with them 
that he would file a voluntary petition in 
hankruptcy after four months had 
elapsed from the execution of the pref- 
crences. Acting upon this arrangement, 


Protecting the Customer 


A railroad company, whose securities are widely held, re- 
cently called for redemption one ofi:s bond issues. Because 


of a conversion privilege these bonds were selling in the 
market for about $350 more than their redemption value. 


As the conversion privilege would expire automatically 
thirty days prior to the redemption date and investors could 
secure this profit only by taking quick action, American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company brought these facts to 


the attention of its customers. 


Following are extracts from acknowledgments received: 


“The information is of material value.” 


“We thank you for this rather unusual service.” 


“This sort of information received from your Coupon Department, 
relative to bonds that have been called, is very helpful to us.” 


American Exchange Irving Trust Company endeavors 
at all times to protect and further the interests of customers. 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE 


IRVING Trust COMPANY 
Woolworth Building, New York 
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the bankrupt waited until the expiration 
ot four months and then filed his peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. In the meantime 
other creditors were of course, powerless 
to protect themselves against this pref- 
erence. 

The Court said in holding the prefer- 
ences void: 

“By this arrangement the bankrupt 
made a distribution of his property ac- 
cording to his own pleasure, with a pur- 
pose to obtain a discharge from the 
claims of all persons he might not choose 
to prefer. The bankrupt, in doing this, 
used the Bankruptcy Law to perpetrate 
a patent fraud upon his unsecured 
creditors. * * * * When the bankrupt 
determined upon bankruptcy in July, 
1925, within a few weeks after he had 
given the preferences, it was then his 
duty immediately to file his petition. He 
purposed then to use the benefits of the 
Bankruptcy law. Immediately upon such 
determination, fairness to all his 
creditors demanded that he act without 
delay. The only excuse he gave for not 
so acting at that time was that his pre- 
ferences could be invalidated 

“For the purposes of this proceeding 
it must be held that bankruptcy was 
actually begun within the four months 
after the preferences, and the same, hav- 
ing been given for antecedent debts, 
were void in law. The findings and 
order of the referee will therefore be 
reversed.” 


Commenting upon this decision, the N. 
Y. Law Journal recently said: 


At common law it was not fraudulent 
for a debtor to pay a creditor, even 
though that should leave him unable to 
pay other creditors (French vs. Motley, 
63 Me, 326; In re Thorsen, 282 Fed., 888). 
This was because there was a moral obli- 
gation to pay, and it was regarded as the 
praiseworthy thing todo The result was 
a race of diligence between the creditors 
when a debtor became embarrassed, the 
least diligent losing out. The primary 
purpose of the Bankruptcy Law was to 
put an end to this race of diligence and 
to provide for a pro rata distribution of 
the assets among the creditors. To this 
end section 60 of the Act of 1898 pro- 
vides that preferential transfers made by 
the bankrput within four months prior 
to the filing of the petition may be set 
aside by the trustee in bankruptcy and 
the property recovered from the pre- 
ferred creditor for distribution among 
all. 

To ask creditors who years before had 
been fully paid to disgorge and share 
pro rata with present creditors would be 
too great a disturbance to orderly busi- 
ness, hence the period was limited to 
four months. It has been unanimously 
held that “if a transfer be made prior 
to the period of four months before the 
filing of the petition it cannot be at- 
tackea as a preference under this sec- 
tion (sec. 60), although clearly preferen- 
tial” (Collier on Bankruptcy, 13th ed., 
p 1251; Remington on Bankruptcy, 2d 
ed., sec. 1367). The cases under section 
35 of the Act of 1867 are to the same 
effect (Collins vs. Gray, 8 Blatchf., 483: 
Hall vs Haymer, 11 Fed. Cas., 226). And 
this is so whether the bankruptcy be 
voluntary (In re Arden, 188 Fed., 475) or 
involuntary (In re Thorsen, supra). 

In none of the voluntary cases, how- 
ever, was the bankrupt induced to post- 
pone the time of filing his petition by 
the preferred creditor. Section 60 is not 
limited to cases of involuntary bank- 
ruptcey and applies to determine what 
preferences are voidable in both volun- 
tary and involuntary bankruptcy. Ap- 
parently, however, a gap has been left in 
the law because where a creditor may 
file a petition in involuntary bankruptcy 
by diligence he may prevent the four 
month's period from lapsing by filing a 
petition This he cannot do where the 
debtor is a farmer, &c, and the debtor 
who cannot be proceeder against in in- 
voluntary bankruptcy may, by choosing 
the time for filing his voluntary petition, 
prefer his creditors at will. Hence there 


is no limit upon the race of diligence 
where only a voluntary petition is to be 
filed. 


The result which the court has reached 
is therefore desirable in that it places 
a limit upon the race of diligence in 
eases of voluntary bankruptcy. But it 
is judicial legislation, for there is no 
justification for the decision in the words 
of the Bankruptcy Act nor in the com- 
mon law and, if the argument of fraud 
be pressed, it may be answered that that 
which the statute clearly permits one 
ean hardly count as fraudulent. 
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ration President Pouch’s Tour — —_—— = — 
oe ILLIAM H. POUCH,—president of 
men va the Concrete Steel Co., New York, 
anak —president of the National Association: of 
I Credit Men, starts this month on a two- | 
— month’s tour during which he will visit 
local Associations of Credit Men in the 
\krupt following cities: 
ty ac- Chicago, Jan. 5 to 8; Milwaukee, Jan. 7 
a pur- 6 or 7; Oniaha, Jan. 10 and 11; Denver, THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS | 
choose Jan. 12 and 13; Salt Lake City, Jan. 14 (Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
g this, and 15; Seattle, Jan. 17 to 19; Tacoma, a ; 
ee Jan. 18; Portland, Jan. 20 and 21; San Editorial and Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 
ikrupt Francisco, Jan. 24 and 28; Los Angeles, Rod Gilad Edi 
July, Jan. 30 to Feb. 3; El Paso, Feb. 7 and 8; EE | Sermee sy Seer 
~4 his San Antonio, Feb. 9 to 12; Dallas and 
yn. He Fort Worth, Feb. 14 and 15; Houston, c f J 
of the Feb. 16 and 17; New Orleans, Feb. 18 to ,ontents for January, 1927 
= 19; Birmingham, Feb. 21 and 22; Mem- . 
‘ithout phis, Feb. 23 and 24; Louisville, Feb. 25 How to Be Happy In BUSINESS ........................_______. The Editor 5 
= —_ and 26; New York, Feb. 27. 
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eeding r 9 . 7 
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it was _ 4. Is it permissible to add interest 9 : a ¥ aaa 
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id, the of loss with a receiver? In One Month Is Credit Protection Record 
was to 5. What is the status of a widow in Tae Cambeecers: ee ee 14 
aa making contracts? 
es 6. When may a corporation act as en- CREDIT ETHICS IN ISLAM Wenner phonse Tonietti 16° | 
7 dorser for another corporation? Accounts Must Be Squared at the New Year | 
3 prior 7. Can interest be collected on ac- $400 P Es 
be set count against debtors in California? be IN RIZES FOR SSAYS rotteeseessenenaseeeaesansnaaceaseneeeaensseeneneeeeseeeseeneeeanenee eae 17 | 
cy and . . On Casualty Insurance. | 
> pre- 8. Is a collection agency legally liable : . 
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re had bank which subsequently fails? Credit Interchange Justified a Doubtful Account 
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veel ma ag Caaner Tasow Gaeure 22 
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be at- Pres., Assn. of the Bar of the City of N. Y. Tue D1IaGNosIs OF CHARACTER C. O. Weber 24 | 
eta UR civilizati ith Can We Judge by Photographs or Handwriting? 
. civilization, our wealth, our pros- b ‘ 
oa e perity, are all alike founded on Tye Boprsrneresy LAA asic Frank A. Fall, Litt. D. 34 
section credit, and the vivifying spirit of credit ce r : 
e same is confidence. In one of his great opin- I siicitniitticiacterctipincaninniiterastesnscacinistaieiia 37 
).” And ions, Chief Justice Marshall wrote of the Directory oF APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 38 
otey be magic of the word “confidence,” which is 
ed or the foundation upon which all credit 
s, how- rests and its vital breath. The wora 
0 post “credit” is infinitely more magical today. 
es aon Every great business rests on credit; 
bank- the value of every security or note or 
oe other obligation that you individually 
ies hold depends on credit; the fortune of 
1 left in every individual or nation and whether D R d 
athe cad the future shall be happiness or misery ear ea ers, 
he four depend on credit; confidence-restoring 
filing a credit has doubled the value of the French 
oo franc in six months. ... Z H. N Y / 
t in in- Let credit your particular field of appy ew ear: 
moonne duty and service be shattered, and the 
dias prosperity and happiness with which all 
iligence classes in the United States are now 
is to be blessed will be a thing of the past, and 
osmaiiieil the greater part of what we now call 
t places wealth and fortune will melt away.— 
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. — = the Commercial Law League of America. = 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


A financial statement in ENVELOPE FORM.—Simple but complete and created 
by the National Association of Credit Men to simplify and encourage the giving of a 


statement.—In envelope form so that it carries its own proof of transmission by 
mail. 


A real time saver and result getter. 


A sample copy together with price list, will be sent to each member of the As- 
sociation as soon as it is off the press. 


WATCH FOR IT!!! 





Second 


REVISED LAWS AND DECISIONS 


Edition 


APPLYING TO 


SALES IN BULK 


Second and Revised Edition 


In six months the first edition was sold and now we are ready 
to supply the second and revised edition, which will provide you 
with the latest, complete information on the Bulk Sales Law in 
every State. Prepared by W. Randolph Montgomery, of counsel, 
$1.90 National Association of Credit Men. 


6 x 9% Bound in Cloth 








The New Membership Directory 
Priced at $1.00 


Containing approximately 30,000 names and addresses of members of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, together with names of credit managers.—A com- 
plete list of Adjustment Bureaus also Credit Interchange Bureaus. 

You can save time by knowing who to ask for credit information.—With the 
Membership Directory at your disposal you increase your resources a hundredfold. 


er on co i rt re ac aa ess 0 ces ees cs ss eee ee 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Nat’. Ass’n oF CREDIT MEN NAME 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK FIRM 
PLEASE MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID STREET CITY 
‘ee Cae 
a aa a COPIES MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY ($1.00) STATE 
sy 
|| mS OPIES BULK SALES LAWS (AT $1.90) 
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How to be Happy in Business 


HOUSANDS OF RULES have been formulated for success in 

business. The Crepir Montutiy asked Joe D. Veever, Credit 
Manager of the Sunrise Mfg. Co., Sano, Ill., for a set of rules on 
How to Be Happy in Business. 


Here they are. 


1. If you are not interested in your work, get interested—or 
change your job. 


2. Remember that the sure way to succeed in office politics is 
to stay out of the game. 


3. Do overtime work only in emergencies. 
4. Budget your time as well as your expenses and investments. 


.5. Choose an employer who, without being asked, annually 
raises the pay of satisfactory employees. 


6. Don’t waste time and strength in hate. 


7. Help all lame ducks, chronic and occasional, but keep them 
at arm’s length. 


8. For 20 minutes every day, be alone, awake and relaxed and 
see how well the old brain works! 


9. If you find your employer is crooked, quit. For every one 
like him there are a thousand who are straight. 


; 10. Don’t abuse your nervous system. You can never get a 
i 

} new one. 

i 

i 

y 11. Disregard other people’s rules of conduct. Make your own 
—and stick to them. 

| 

i 

| : 

’ Retr Gehan. 
: ; 
Editor. 
f 

i 

} 
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In the hands 
of a criminal ex- 
pert, a check is 
too often an easy 
way to easy 
money. 

Criminal in- Your 
genuity in this 
field, successfully applied, has 
already brought yearly losses in 
the U. S. to the staggering total 
of over $100,000,000. 

NOW, as you read these 
words, your check—stolen from 
the mail or otherwise obtained 
—may be ready for “treatment.” 
If pen-written, the treatment - 
may consist of raising, change 
of payee’s name, or both. If 
filled out with a check-writing 






It may be 
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machine, or 
otherwise pro- 
tected, it may be 
cashed by forg- 
ing the endorse- 


ment. 
check Altered cir- 
cumstances 
merely alter the check crook’s 
methods. His “profession” 
makes him versatile. 

The one sure protection—the 
only complete protection—is in- 
surance. The rates are reason- 
able. And the Metropolitan 
Casualty allows liberal rate dis- 
counts for the use of approved 
protective devices. 


Ask the Metro agent. 


Nhe METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NY. 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE. PRES. 


CHARTERED 
1874 


HOME OFFICE 
55 FIFTH AVE. 
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Shoulder-To-Shoulder 


Our Credit and Sales Boost for More Business 


By E. C. Gayman 


Credit Manager, Sperry Flour Company, San Francisco 


WENTY-FIVE years ago our 
credit department consisted of 
not quite one man—a man who 
gave only part of his time to 
credit matters. Even such a credit de- 
partment, however, was a distinction at 
that period of business development. For 
the most part our business—milling flour 
in the far west—flowed merrily along, 
oblivious of the credit department. Or- 
ders for flour were taken and filled; and 
if a second order was secured before pay- 


ment was received on the first order, then . 


for the first time the bridge of credit 
risk was crossed, and the credit man- 
ager consulted—perhaps too late! Then 
came a period when the credit manager 
was permitted to keep a little closer watch 
on accounts. He devoted all his time to 
credit work, and, with growing frequency, 
was consulted at the time an order was 
secured. Still later he was given an as- 
sistant, and his department has continued 
to grow with the growth of the appre- 
ciation of credit as an all important fac- 
tor in commerce. 


At that period in our business, the 
credit manager was seldom able to leave 
his desk, and had to depend for his infor- 
mation chiefly upon credit rating agen- 
cies, banks and other sources that could 
be reached by mail. This, at best, was a 
slow method of getting information, and 
in outlying districts, unreliable. There 
was a strong need for first-hand per- 
sonal information, which might tip the 
scales in the customer's favor in a case 
of doubtful credit. A source of just such 
first-hand information was at our dis- 
posal. What could have been more nat- 
ural than questioning the salesmen, who 
had personal contact with all of our 
customers? As the era of credit has 
progressed—as the volume of credit busi- 
ness has increased, we find ourselves de- 
pending more and more upon the sales- 
men for credit information. 


A Plan for Co-operation 


In this way there has developed a plan 
of co-operation between the credit and 
sales department which has succeeded in 
cutting in half the time for making col- 
lections, in reducing credit losses to a 
minimum, and in substantially increasing 
sales each year. This plan calls for each 
department to assume a certain amount 
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of work which ordinarily would be con- 
sidered solely the responsibility of the 


other. Our salesmen have made credit 
investigations. They have made collec- 
tions. And on the other hand, the credit 


department, by getting in on the ground 
floor with the sales department, often 
while negotiations for an order are still in 
the making, has been able to “make” 
credit where otherwise it might not have 
been possible to grant credit at all, and 
consequently not possible to sell. This 
has been done to win new customers, and 
to make more sales possible where only 
limited sales could formerly be made. 


Naturafly, if the salesmen are going 
to handle credit matters, they must be 
familiar with some of the forms and rou- 
tine the company employs in handling its 
credits. But we take care not to make 
our salesmen topheavy with credit infor- 
mation. Many of out salesmen are re- 
cruited from the milling and other de- 
partments of the business. Some idea of 
how important is a salesman’s knowledge 
of the workings of our credit machinery 
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can be gained from the training course 
we give to new men who are taken on as 
salesmen from the outside. 


Suppose Salesman Jones, just employed, 
has never had any experience in the flour 
business or in selling. As the first step 
in his course of instruction, he is put for 
a time into one of our milling plants. He 
learns something about the milling proc- 
ess, some of the problems of the milling 
business, and such technical aspects of 
baking as will help him, as a flour sales- 
man, talk the baker’s language. Then he 
receives a period of training under the 
supervision of the sales manager on his 
actual job of selling. But since a sales- 
man who is weak on credits is really only 
half a salesman, he spends some of his 
time in the credit department, and be- 
comes familiar with the methods, re- 
quirements and technicalities of the credit 
work he will be required to do. 


Then, when Jones comes in for sales 
conferences once a week or so, he stops 
in at the credit department and has a talk 
with us as to how his collections are com- 
ing in, reports on the standing of his 
doubtful customers and gets whatever 
advice or information he may desire con- 
cerning them. From time to time, he 
will receive from us circular letters sent 
to all salesmen, conveying any new infor- 
mation on credit work which is of gen- 
eral interest. Once a year the credit 
manager visits all the main division sales 
offices, a contact which is especially help- 
ful to the credit department in enabling 
it to visualize local conditions. The divi- 
sion offices are notified in advance so that 
they can have all the salesmen in the 
office some time during his visit. In this 
way the credit manager gets to know all 
of the salesmen personally and learns 
from them some of their difficulties. Such 
meetings always result in a better under- 
standing of the work of the credit de- 
partment and closer co-operation. 


But our present plan of co-operation 
between the sales department and the 
credit department is really the result of 
a gradual development. It did not take 
definite shape of its own accord, either. 
Considerable patience was required on our 
part in instructing the salesmen. And, 
by the same token, we of the credit de- 
partment have had some of the sales as- 
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pects of the question brought forcefully 
home to us: 

Once, when we had just increased the 
burden of credit responsibility to be car- 
ried by the salesmen, Salesman Adams 
came to us in deep gloom. 


“Not Fitted for Credit Work” 


“My job is selling—and I can sell!” he 
told us defiantly. “But I’m not tempera- 
mentally fitted for credit work. I haven't 
got it in my make-up to poke my nose into 
other people’s affairs. Besides, how can 
I stand in well with a customer, and sell 
him anything, if he gets thinking of me as 
a bill collector?” 

Patiently we explained. 

“First of all,” we told Adams, “we are 
going to give you some tips on how to 
get credit information without antagoniz- 
ing your customer. He doesn’t have to 
think of you as a bill collector—and you 
don’t need to wear blue goggles and a 
false mustache to do it, either. We want 
you to realize, Adams, that we are not 
here just to limit credit and keep down 
your sales volume. The credit informa- 
tion you secure for us might enable us to 
extend credit where otherwise we could 
not. We might be able to increase credit 
limits in some cases—and the volume of 
your sales will benefit!” This was a new 
thought for Adams. Later, his sales did 
in fact benefit as a result of some effec- 
tive credit work he was able to do. 

Our customers are mostly grocers, 
bakers and feed dealers. With small 
bakeries and feed dealers the kind of 
credit information that can be secured 
by mail and from credit rating agencies 
is quite likely to tell only a part of the 
story. With a feed dealer, for example, 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. 
SALES DEPARTMENT 


we have found that his bank balance and 
his general assets are not as significant in 
many instances as his character and abil- 
ity. And with bakers, too, we have found 
character and ability especially important. 
Our salesmen frequently find that by sup- 
plying the credit department with this 
more personal information we are able to 
increase the credit limit, and in many in- 
stances very materially. 

But investigation is not the only place 
where the credit department has asked the 
co-operation of the sales department. We 
ask the salesmen to make collections for 
us, too. Salesman Adams _ particularly 
disliked the idea of making collections. 


“How can I expect to get a customer 
into the mood of buying,” he complained, 
“if when I approach him I remind him 
that he hasn’t paid for the others pre- 
viously shipped for which payment is 
due?” 

“Can you think of a poorer prospect 
than a customer who is behind on his pay- 
ments?” we asked Adams. “Isn’t it true 
that, although he will probably not say 
anything about it, he cannot help real- 
izing that if he orders from a firm with 
which hiseaccount is past due, and from 
another where he is all paid up, it will be 
the firm he does not owe that he will 
patronize ?” 


Reluctantly, Adams finally consented to 
make collections. Again, results demon- 
strated that we were right. It took about 
a year to convert this salesman com- 
pletely to the idea of working with the 
credit department on collections. We find 
that results are usually our best argu- 
ment with salesmen who are inclined to 
be skeptical toward this credit work. If 
at the start a salesman does not appear 
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to be quite whole-heartedly for the plan, 
we do not spend too much time talking. 
We just get him to go out and give the 
plan a trial, as we did Adams. We have 
found that the plan in operation makes 
an argument in results which is more 
convincing than anything we can say. 


Credit Work Helpful to Salesmen 


At present, so clearly do our salesmen 
see sales and credit as one and the same 
problem—because of the better results 
they have secured acting on this princi- 
ple—that they prefer to make their own 
collections, and secure their own credit 
information, even in cases where the 
credit department could easily do this for 
them. They find that first-hand knowl- 
edge of a customer's business, gained in 
this way, gives them valuable insight into 
how to go about selling, what to sell him 
and how much to sell him. And many of 
them feel that in making collections them- 
selves, because of their first-hand knowl- 
edge, they can handle the problems with 
less likelihood of offending the customer. 

Results in increased sales have been 
mainly responsible for the conversion of 
our salesmen to this belief in the identity 
of sales and credit. But there has been 
another factor. The credit department 
has demonstrated its willingness to do its 
part. Many instances have come up 
where salesmen have called upon the 
credit department to assist in ironing out 
especially knotty sales problems. Some- 
times they send customers in to see us. 
Sometimes at their request we call on 
customers. In these cases we have tackled 
the problem from the sales* standpoint, 
as well as credit. And time after time, 
by advising a potential customer how to 

(Continued on page 26) 
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An evidence of the close co-operation between the Sales and Credit Departments of the Sperry Flour Co. 
(Actual size 9% in. x 6 in.) 
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Revising Credit Files 


How Hoover Co. Gets Information From Customers 


ing collection letters, some of 

which are of great value as mod- 

els. But exam{les are not so 
plentiful of credit letters, espectally those 
covering the requests for revision of the 
credit files. 

J. D. Cathon, Credit Manager of the 
Hoover Company, the general offices and 
main factory of which are at North Can- 
ton, Ohio, has written and uses, with grat- 
ifying results, a set of letters for the pur- 
tose of revising his credit files, and has 
been kind enough to send copies of these 
letters to the Crepir MONTHLY. 

Each letter is on the embossed letter- 
head of the Hoover Company and signe 
by Mr. Cathon as Credit Manager At the 
foot of the letter-head appears this cut: 


T ix. are plenty of books contain- 





The letters marked 1a, 1b, and Ic be- 
low are all first letters. Each of these 
letters though on exactly the same subject 
approaches it from a slightly different 
direction. Ic, directed particu:arly at 
slow-pay dealers, has in many instances 
accomplished a double purpose. It has 
troduced a remittance and also a financial 
statement. Note particularly the first 
paragraph of this letter. 


Letter la—To Slow Pay Dealers 
Gentlemen: 


In keeping with an established custom, 
we at stated intervals, revise our credit 
files and are confident you will be pleased 
to co-operate at this time. We notice that 
recently your account has required ex- 
tended time beyond that allowed by our 
regular terms of sale. This fact makes 
it desirable that our credit data be up to 
date, enabling us to extend you credit in- 
telligently at all times. 


The commercial agencies informed us 
the other day that they are making ap- 
proximately 5000 changes a day in rat- 
ings, due to the re-adjustment period we 
are now passing through. In view of this 
general condition, we much prefer to com- 
municate direct with the dealer in order 
to secure the desired information as we 
can rely on it one hundred per cent. from 
that source, 

No doubt you made your usual annual 
inventory the first of the year, and we 
would appreciate your furnishing us 
with an up to date financial statement and 
several references, a special form being 
enclosed for the purpose. This informa- 
tion will be regarded as strictly confiden- 
tial and will enable us at all times to ex- 
tend credit fairly, and based on informa- 
tion on file, liberally. 

We thank you in advance for your 
favorable consideration of the above re- 
quest and the early return of the enclosed 
form filled in on both sides. 


Yours very truly, 





T this time of year, many 

credit managers are re- 
vising their credit files. It is 
hoped that, for the benefit of 
the credit fraternity, other 
credit managers may also be 
willing to send copies of their 
result-getting letters to the 
Crepir MonrHLy. 





Letter 1b—To Slow Pay Dealers 


In view of the splendid prospects for 
Lusiness during the year 1924, we appre- 
ciate the responsibility of assisting our 
dealers to the extent of making their 
Hoover franchise more valuable than ever 
before. 


To do so we should be in a position at 
all times to place at your disposal a max- 
imum line of credit, basing same upon 
direct information rather than solely on 
agency ratings. This of course makes 
necessary the annual revision of our 
credit files. 


No doubt you have taken your usual 
annual inventory and will be glad to co- 
cperate by furnishing us with your new 
statement. A stamped and addressed 
form is enclosed on which you can con- 
veniently give us this information, ref- 
erences and other data pertinent thereto 
in the spaces provided. We assure you 
that the same will be regarded as strictly 
confidential in every respect and is re- 
quested in order that our service to you 
may be of the highest order. 


We thank you in advance for your 
early co-operation. 


Letter 1lc—To Somewhat Inactive 
Accounts 


In looking over our credit file prepara- 
tory to our customary annual revision, we 
have found that we have not heen fav- 
cred with any order from you for Hoover 
Sweepers or attachments for some time. 


It may be possible that business condi- 
tions have been a little off-color in your 
vicinity, which would account for this ab- 
sence of Hoover sales. 


The present year, however, looks ex- 
ceedingly favorable, and as the next: sev- 
eral months present the best selling sea- 
son of the year, we feel sure that we will 
again he receiving orders from you and 
as in the past, they will be appreciated. 


No dowht you have completed your an- 
nual inventory and can give us en up to 
date financial statement and references, 
with little or no trouble, and we enclose a 
special form for this purpose and will 
greatly appreciate your filling in this 
form carefully on both sides aud return 
it to us at your early convenience.. With 
our credit file always up to date, we are 
in a position to handle any volume ot 
business promptly and intelligently. 


We assure you this information will be 
regarded as strictly confidential and is 
only requested in order that we may be 


placed in a position to co-operate 100 per 
cent. with you. 


Whichever of the three letters above is 
used, letter No. 2 is good in case results 
have not been accomplished. If the first 
and second letters remain unanswered, 
No. 3 below is then used. 


Letter No. 2—Second Follow-up on 
Credit Revision 


No doubt rush of business has pre- 
vented your prompt reply to our letter of 
(date) relative to your co-opereting in 
furnishing a new statement and refer- 
ences for our credit files, a special form 
being enclosed with that letter for this 
purpose. 

We are anxious at all times to have our 
credit files up to date, enabling us to be 
as liberal as possible in extending credit, 
and we do se through confidence in in- 
formation on “le and we assure you that 
the request was made in the spirit of 
helpful co-operation. 

If you have not already done so, we 
trust you will at this time find it con- 
venient to fill in and mail the Mank en- 
closed with our previous letter. 


Letter No. 3—Third Follow-up on 
Credit Revision 


Our long experience has taught us that 
we are best able to help our friends in- 
crease their business and improve the ef- 
ficiency of our service to them by our 
being able to extend the maximum pos- 
sible credit accommodations. 

Our previous letters relative to the re- 
vision of our credit files remain unan- 
swered so we assume that you have been 
unavoidably delayed in preparing same. If 
impossible for you to comply at once, will 
you not kindly so inform us and we shall 
arrange to get in touch with you whea 
the figures are complete. 

It is possible of course to secure gen- 
eral information from commercial 
agencies; however, it is our belief that 
much is to be gained by discussing frank- 
ly any matter that concerns our mutual 
interest. Just as the present information 
we ask is more specific than that furnished 
by the agencies, by that much we hope to 
make our service to you more personal 
and intelligent. 

Another blank foim is enclosed and 
your prompt co-operation will be appre- 
ciated. 


Letters No. 4 and 5 below are used for 
the same purpose,—-No. 5 as a follow-up 
to No. 4. 

Letter No. 4—Revising Credit {iles 
“PROSPECTS UNUSUALLY BRIGHT 
FOR 1925.” 

Doing business is purely a matter of 
mutual henefit (Profit). The business 
outlook for 1925 is very favorable in all 
lines of industry. 

The farmer is receiving the highest 
and more profitable prices ior his 
products. 

Railroads are making more money 
than at any time in their history. 

Our immense population, with its 
high standards of living will continue 
to demand those things that make life 
worth living. 

Large loans are being made to for- 
eign countries, which will further tend 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Borrowing for an Education | 


One Way of Teaching Credit Principles to Students 


DUCATION may be paid for on 

the instalment plan. There is a 
growing tendency to apply the 
principles of credit in the field of 

student finance as well as in more com- 
mercial fields. Probably because of the 
increased emphasis on the economic value 
of education, there is a somewhat changed 
attitude towards its financing. To the 
usual methods of financing higher educa- 
tion through parental funds, endowments, 
scholarships and prizes, has been added 
the idea that education should be financed 
by the individual who benefits—the stu- 
dent. A new type of credit is being es- 
tablished, student credit, and “student 
paper” whose aggregate amount will grow 
in proportion to the growth of credit re- 
sponsibility on the student borrower’s part. 
The assets of a needy student are, on 
the surface, rather hard to discover. Of 
capital, obviously, there is nothing; ca- 
pacity in an cconomic way is as yet to be 
proved; but character, the most important 
basis for credit everywhere, is the stur 
- dent’s only means of obtaining credit. It 
is this faith in student character that 
motivates the donors and administrators 
of student loan funds, which are to be 
found in colleges and universities all over 
the country. Each college, as it grants 
loans, and administers these funds in ac- 
cordance with good business principles, 
is educating the student borrower in au- 
thoritative business and credit practices, 
which will be of great benefit in later life. 


Organization of Student Loans 


“I have often financed the education of 
a man, but I will not finance him in matri- 
mony.” Since this principle was ex- 
pressed by a New England philanthropist 
thirty years ago, student borrowing has 
been organized. Colleges have always 
helped the student in need of funds with 
scholarships; but there is also a demand 
for loans from students, who need more 
than the scholarships can supply, or who 
are not brilliant enough to obtain scholar- 
ships, although they are worthy of such 
aid. This demand has been taken care of 
in many ways—as many, perhaps, as there 
are individual loan funds in the different 
colleges. At present there are two broad 
distinctions in the student loan method— 





By E. 


individual 
fund for 
way, and the 
many affiliated 
using the same 
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The Individual College Loan Fund 


An efficient system of student loans is 
to be found in the Students’ Loan Com- 
mittee of the Associated Alumnae, Bai- 
nard College, New York. This 1s not 
affiliated with any other organization, but 
is an example of the individual college 
management referred to above. The loans 
are managed by a committee of five prom- 
inent alumnae, who judge the applicant 
primarily on a basis of character, although 
investigation is made as to the student’s 
college record, circumstances, reasons for 
wanting the loan, and information from 
the registrar as to how the student’s bills 
are paid. The present terms of the loan 
are the personal note of the student on 
any sum up to $150 (a responsible en- 
dorser is required on any note amount- 
ing to more than $150) with interest 
charged at five per cent., to be paid in 
gradually increasing instalments during 
a period of seven years after graduation 
or leaving college. During the twenty 
years’ experience with the loans, only one 
student has defaulted in the payments. 

Perhaps the most complete organization 
of student borrowing is the Student Loan 
Division of the Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau Street, New York. The aim of 
this organization is to remove student 
borrowing from the semi-charitable posi- 
tion it has occupied in many colleges, and 
base it, instead, upon sound principles of 
business and personal credit. 

The Harmon Foundation is a philan- 
thropic organization founded in 1921 by 


| C. Martin 


college, administering its 
this purpose, in its own 
large organization with 
colleges and schools, all 
method of lending money 


the 
own 


William E. Harmon—after a long and 
successful career in real estate—with the 
purpose of “interesting one’s children 


raised under modern conditions in their 
responsibility to the social structure.” The 
Student Loan Division is one branch of 
the work for this purpose. It is con- 


ducted with very much the same methods 
as any well-regulated business enterprise. 

The plan provides that applications for 
loans are submitted through the student 


aid committees in approximately sixty 
colleges which are affiliated with the 
Foundation in the trial it is making of 
student character and to which appropri- 
ations have been granted for this purpose 
by the Foundation. In a number of in- 
stances, additional sums of money have 
been provided by the college itself and 
also several trust funds are operated as 
an integral part of the plan through 
money provided by individuals who are 
eager to see this work extended on a wide 
national scale. 

Loans are granted after a careful in- 
vestigation of the student who must file 
application containing the necessary in- 
formation. He must thoroughly under- 
stand and agree to the terms of the loan. 
Re-payment begins December after grad- 
uation, when payments of five dollars per 
month are due on accumulated interest. 

Ten dollar instalments begin July 1st 
one year after graduation, regardless of 
the amount of the loan. A strict follow- 
up system is employed to insure that the 
payments are made on the date they are 
due, and thus through careful adherence 
to the terms of the contract, the borrow- 
ers are given a valuable lesson in the 
principles which govern business. 

The first of the month is the due date 
for instalment payments. The necessity 
of complying with the absolute terms of 
the business contract between the student 
and the Foundation is strikingly brought 
cut in a letter of William E. Har- 
mon, the founder of the organization, to 
borrowers at the time their first payment 
is due. The letter reprinted in full below 
is full of sound credit philosophy: 


July 1 Means July 


June 12, 1926. 


“To My Younc Frienps: 

“July first will be an important. date in 
our career. On that day the first instal- 
ment against the principal of your loan 
from the Harmon Foundation becomes 
due. Ten dollars is not a large sum, but 
it will be a gauge of success or failure in 
a serious test of character reliability. 

“In this relationship with our student 
borrowers I feel very keenly the respon- 


(Cantinued on page 29) 
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The Years Of Inflation 


Hlusions of Prosperity Characterized 1890-1892 


By J. H. Tregoe 


Executive Manager, National Association of Credit Men 


HE DRAMA of the ‘Nineties 

came within my personal observa- 

tion. There are reminiscences of 

those days I should like very much 
to talk about, because of their vividness 
and because with but little preparation my 
destinies in 1890 became interwoven with 
credit work. 

I recall clearly the speculative fever that 
thrilled the nation at the beginning of the 
last decade of the Nineteenth Century. It 
perplexes the imagination now to recall the 
daring speculation of that period and the 
dreams that were encouraged of fortuues 
made over night in speculative deals. We 
were at the peak of this speculative cycle 
in 1890, and it would seem like a leaf torn 
from some Arabian Nights story could I 
disclose the turmoil of that year, under 
the charm of buying and selling real es- 
tate. The prices reached almost to the 
skies. It was not beyond the conceptions 
of that speculative time to believe that 
with the discovery of valuable minerals in 
Alabama, the production of iron and steel 
would grow so rapidly that from Harper’s 
Ferry to Staunton, Virginia, there would 
be a continuous industrial city. My mem- 
ories of those days are particularly clear 
because my own small savings were drawn 
upon. Real estate lots were purchased in 
staked out places that had not the least 
chance to become thriving communities. 

To indulge this speculative propaganda, 
the banks lent a willing hand, and through 
the West and the South their portfolios 
were bulging with paper that had no 
chance in the world to liquidate when the 
deflation set in. 


Conditions in 1890 


We must admire, however, the energies 
of that generation, and the great faith in 
the Nation’s possibilities. In the previous 
decade our population had increased 25% 
per cent. The census of 1890 disclosed 
62,947,714 people. Of this number, but 
29 per cent. lived in cities of any consid- 
erable size. 

The value of our farm lands had in- 
creased in the previous decade 33 1-3 per 
cent. though the produce of the farms had 
increased in value but 10 per cent. The 
speculative rise in land values is reflected 
in these disproportionate figures. 

The Nation produced in 1890, 20 per 
cent. less wheat than in 1880, but of cotton 
the production increased 30 per cent. The 
gold we produced in 1890 was 9 per cent. 
less than the production of 1880, but of 
silver the production of 1890 showed an 
increase of 70 per cent. over the produc- 
tion of 1880. The speculative drive of 
the latter "Eighties doubled the production 
of pig iron and trebled the production of 
steel. 

The number of manufacturing establish- 
ments increased rapidly in the ’Eighties. 
This increase reflected also the speculative 
efforts of the latter "Eighties, leading to 
an overproduction capacity and a destruc- 
tive competition which some _ believed 
might be curbed by combinations under 
trust agreements. The competition in- 
creased failures, and eventually produced 
larger corporations. 


A Credit History of the 
United States 


OQ ECONOMIST is better 

fitted than Executive Man- 
ager Tregoe to describe the steps 
in American Commerce that led 
up to the formation in 1896 of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


The series of articles of which 
this is the third, is in fact a brief 
credit history of the United 
States. 


If any member of the Associa- 
tion has missed a number, we will 
endeavor to supply it. 


—The Editor 





The output of our factories at the close 
of the ’Eighties showed an increase of 75 
per cent., whiie wages paid had doubled 
in this period. The disproportion of these 
two items indicated a growing influence of 
organizations on the wages and conditions 
of labor. 

Failures doubled in number during the 
Eighties; and although in 1890 the num- 
ber of failures showed no increase to 
speak of above the previous year, yet 
there was an increase of 30 per cent in 
liabilities of failed concerns. 

Our banking power in 1890 has been 
estimated at $5,613,000,000; just double 
the banking power of the ’Eighties. Meas- 
ured per capita, the banking power in 1880 
was $55.88 and in 1890, $89.95. At ieast 
65 per cent. of our banking power in 1890 
was located in the Eastern and Middle 
States. 

The gesture of British industrialists for 
foreign outlets for their goods, financing 
as well as selling, had opened up good 
markets in the Americas. Argentine, 
through the facilities offered by the Brit- 
ish industrialists, aided as they were by 
British banks, had been brought out as a 
wheat exporting country. Her railway 
facilities had been extended, and made the 
growing and shipping of wheat a profit- 
able industry under favorable conditions. 

Our merchants had fallen in with the 
British phan and had bought freely of 
commodities, balancing the transaction 
temporarily by securities rather than pay- 
ing for the goods iff cash. We bought so 
freely under this plan that the revenue 
from customs increased 37 millions in four 
years, and in 1890 there was a surplus rev- 
enue, over disbursements, of $105,000,000. 
Our imports in five years increased $212,- 
000,000, while our exports increased but 
$119,000,000. : 

The stage was now set for three re- 
markable episodes in the drama of 1890, 
that clearly marked it as a year of eco- 
nomic blindness and lack of co-operation. 


At the time merchants and bankers regard- 


‘ed the year as in a large measure satis- 


factory, but under the surface profits were 
not improving, and inflation had brought 
conditions to an exploding point. 


The Problem of the Surplus 


The first episode of the drama was the 
dilemma of Congress as to what should be 
done with the large surplus. Money was 
being hoarded in the Sub-Treasuries, and 
this was not good for business. The ques- 
tion was, shall the tariff be reduced or 
appropriations increased, in order that the 
surplus be decreased and the large reserve 
on hand judiciously distributed. The 
handling of this question revealed a small 
sense of public credit in Congress. Expe- 
dience rather than strong policies con- 
trolled the leaders, and rather than yield 
on the policy of a high tariff, they decided 
upon a modification of the customs, to- 
gether with a generous increase of ap- 
propriations. 

The task was undertaken, and in April, 
1890, a new tariff law was presented by 
Mr. McKinley to the House of Represent- 
atives. In reality it increased the existing 
customs rates 4.30 per cent., but sugar was 
admitted free, and by this concession the 
Committee felt that the customs revenue 
would be decreased $42,000,000, a decrease 
recommended by President Harrison. 

This bill proved a serious boomerang, 
as the immediate following years dis- 
closed. The decrease anticipated turned 
out to be much larger, and the appropria- 
tions which ought to have been confined 
to the difference between the estimated 
cut in customs revenue and the eventual 
surplus, were heavily exceeded. Appro- 
priations in the House and the Senate 
were very generous, and the larger in- 
crease was in pensions. The Commission- 
er of Pensions appointed by President 
Harrison entered upon his task with a 
memorable slogan, “God help the Sur- 
plus!” and to this slogan he proved so 
true that when an economic disturbance 
occurred he had to be politely bowed out 
of office. 

These two acts of the one episode 
caused the Treasury surplus to evaporate, 
with consequences that nearly wrecked the 
public credit in 1894. 


Free Silver 


The second episode of the drama of 
1890 was another attempt to meet the in- 
creasing agitation for the free coinage 
of silver. Somehow or other the people 
could not grasp the fundamental truth 
that cheap money does not make business 
or profits, that credit is not capital. 

Bank note circulation had decreased by 
the rapid retirement of Government bonds, 
but $301,000,000 of silver certificates had 
been issued under the Act of 1878, and in 
1890 there was more money in circulation 
than trade demanded. This rapid injec- 
tion of silver into the circulating currency 
had increased it to $23 per capita, a little 
more than one-half our present circula- 
tion, which enables us to recognize that 
Scarcity of currency was not. at the base 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Answers to Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


Q. We have noticed on a _ great 
many letters from the Credit Depart- 
ment of Banks and other business 
houses a statement as follows, printed 
in red: 

“CONFIDENTIAL: This informa- 

tion is communicated at your re- 

quest in strict confidence as a mat- 
ter of courtesy for your own use 
upon condition that neither this 

Bank or any member of its staff 

shall be held responsible therefor, 

or under obligation to notify you in 
event of changes affecting the opin- 
ion expressed.” 


We are interested to know just what 
the legal effect of this is and just how 
far it protects the concern giving the 
credit information, from legal action on 
the part of the concern mentioned in 
the letter. : 

Will you kindly advise us on this 
point as we would also like to take 
steps along: this line? 

A. The reason why this statement is 
printed is undoubtedly because repre- 
sentations as to the credit or financial 
condition of a third person may, if made 
recklessly, untruthfully or fraudulently, 
constitute actionable fraud and render the 
bank or business house so disseminating 
a false report liable for whatever dam- 
ages may result therefrom. The elements 
of actionable fraud are as follows: 


1. A false statement made with 
knowledge of its falsity or reck- 
lessly and carelessly without re- 
gard for its truth. 

2. Made with intent to be relied upon. 

3. With resulting damage. 

The statement you refer to is obviously 
intended as a safeguard against this lia- 
bility and probably would be effective for 
that purpose. It is no protection as 
against the concern which is the subject 
matter of the letter in the event that an 
action for libel might be instituted. 


Q. In the October issue of the 
“Credit Monthly, in the “Answers to 
Credit Questions,” the following ques- 
tion and answer appeared: 


“Q. What is the interest per annum 
on 2%-10, 30 extra, net 60 


days? 
“A. 7. It is figured as follows: 
40 


20 )360(18 x 2=36%.” 


Please let us have a more detailed ex- 
planation as to the way this was figured. 


A. Let me first define the terms: 2-10, 
30 extra, net 60 days. It is equivalent to 
2% in 40 days, net 60 days. Therefore, 
there is a 20 day period elapsing between 
the end of the discount period and the 
maturity date. In other words, 40 days 
from 60 days leaves 20 days. 20 days 
then represents the additional charge for 
which the purchaser forfeits the cash 
discount by not paying his bill within the 
discount period and letting it go to ma- 
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As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit questions and some of 
the answers, of general interest, | 
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' Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should | 
be obtained from an attorney to | 
whom all the facts should be | 
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stated. When such inquiries are 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 





turity. Therefore, he is paying a premium 
of 2% for the use of his money for this 
period of 20 days. 20 days divided into 
360 days, or the days of the year, is 18 
times. 18 represents the number of turn- 
overs a 20 day period has in the course 
of a year. The number of turn-overs 
multiplied by the percentage of dis- 
count, 2%, gives 36% 


Q. At various times, we have had 
the question come up of what is cus- 
tomary in taking discounts from _in- 
voices: whether from the gross amount 
including freight, or first deducting 
freight and taking discount on the next 
amount. We realize, of course, that the 
quotation can be taken literally in that 
when terms state “F. O. B. Destina- 
tion,” the customer is entitled to deduct 
the discount on the total amount before 
taking off freight. On the other hand, 
if terms read “F. O. B. Shipping Point 
With Freight Allowed,” fhe freight 
should be deducted before taking dis- 
count. 

A. The following opinion has been re- 
ceived from David E. Golieb, co-author 
of “Credits and Collections” by Ettinger 
and Golieb, with reference to the above 
inquiry : 

“There does not appear to be any well- 
defined practice with regard to allow- 
ing discounts on freight. 

“It would seem that where freight is 
not allowed the amount billed represents 
the actual cash outlay of the seller for 
which he is entitled to be fully reim- 
bursed. 

“As a general proposition, where the 
freight does not enter into the fixing of 
the selling price or the profit and is mere- 
ly an accommodation cash outlay, no dis- 
count should be deducted. Where the 
buyer. who is allowed freight, pays the 
carrier, he should, it seems, deduct the 
exact amount he paid. 

“On a shipment made ‘f, o. b. shipping 
point’ when the freight is prepaid, it is 
well to render a separate bill to cover 
the cash outlay, and such bill of course 
is payable Net Cash. 

“Where freight appears on the mer- 
chandise invoice, the buyer will frequent- 
ly deduct discount even though the trans- 
portation charge be separately extended. 
On some bills for merchandise, the item 
to cover ‘postage and insurance’ is list- 
ed with the merchandise charges and is 


included in the total which is extended as 
representing the amount of the bill sub- 
ject to the discount. 

“This is another of those questions 
that arises because of the lack of unifor- 
mity in practice. For this reason, many 
times the treatment is based not on good 
business principle but rather on competi- 
tive conditions and standards in a given 
trade. Often a tolerated abuse ripens in- 
to a trade custom. Such condition makes 
necessary the exercise of individual judg- 
ment and the effective remedy may de- 
mand co-operation. Your inquirer of 
course knows the situation in his par- 
ticular line. ares = 

“We agree with the idea that if it is 
the intention not to allow discount on 
the freight, the fact should be clearly 
expressed in the terms.” 

Q. When filing proofs of loss with 
the receiver or trustee, is it permissible 
to add interest items and protest fees? 

A. In interpreting the statutory re- 
quirement that the affidavit must set forth 
the claim, the Supreme Court has pre- 
scribed, in its General Order No: XXI 
and in its forms, that the average due 
date shall be stated in case of an ac- 
count. (Gen, Ord. XXI: “Depositions 
to prove debts existing in open account 
shall state when the debt became or will 
become due; and if it consists of items 
maturing at different dates the average 
due date shall be stated, in default of 
which it shall not be necessary to compute 
interest upon it.”) ; 

If the due date or average date is no 
given, nor the computed interest stated, 
the officers of the court need not compute 
the interest on the claim and dividends 
will be paid only on the principal. In- 
terest is to be computed to the date of 
the filing of the bankruptcy petition, if 
the instrument draws interest. If it does 
not draw interest and falls due later, 
then interest must be rebated to the date 
of the filing of the bankruptcy petition. 

. Is a widow in the State of Flori- 
da under a disability in the making of 
contracts to the same extent as a mar- 
ried woman? 

A. Without attempting to pass upon 
the responsibility of the widow in the case 
in question, it may be stated, as a general 
principle of law, that an unmarried 
woman, (which includes a widow), has 
generally through the country, exactly 
the same rights as a man in the making 
of contracts. The limitations affect only 
married women so long as the married 
status continues. 

Is a collection agency, which has 
collected moneys for its principal and 
deposited the same in a bank which 
subsequently fails, legally liable to its 
principal for the loss of the funds? 

A. The law is that where an agent 
deposits its principal’s money in a bank 
of good standing, either in the vrincipal’s 
name or under some mark to indicate 
that the deposit is not his own personal 
account, he will not be liable although the 
bank proves insolvent. ‘ But, if he de- 
posited the funds in his own name or in 
any manner other than to indicate that 
they belong to his principal and mixes 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Credit Crooks Sentenced 


In One Month Is Credit Protection Record 


By William Fraser 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York 


Chairman, Credit Protection Committee, Eastern Division, N. A. C. M. 


HE month of November was a 
notable month in credit protection 
work throughout the country. The 
Credit Protection Department of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
obtained 25 convictions and recovered 
$444,208. Recoveries are entirely inci- 
dental to the work of the department, but 
we are glad to chronicle them because 
they indicate another effective phase of 
our work, although the purpose of the 
Credit Protection Fund is primarily a 
crusade against commercial fraud. : 
Five of the convictions obtained in 
November were in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict which includes New York and the 
territory within a radius of about 75 
miles. In the entire Eastern Division 
there were 12 convictions; 11 in the Cen- 
tral and 2 im the Western as is indicated 
in the table herewith. These figures bring 
the total convictions since June 1, 1925, 
when the fund was put into operation, 
to 167. ; 
Through the close and efficient co- 
operation of the United States Department 
of Justice and the Post Office 
Department, these convictions 
have been made possible; and 
we are also indebted in some 
of the cases to the co-opera- 
tion and the active support of 
other business and trade or- 
ganizations. 7 
There are now 23 Credit Pro- 
tection Bureaus in the Associa- 
tion in 20 different States. 
This means that there is at 
least one operative within a 
night’s ride of any place in the 
United States where a bank- 
ruptcy fraud may arise. Be- 
sides there are three divisional 
offices that direct the work in 
the three divisions of the As- 
sociation, located in New Yerk, 
Chicago and San Francisco. 


The Federal Judiciary 


In connection with this work 
it is interesting to know that the 
bills for imcreasing the num- 
ber and the salaries of Federal 
judges are quite certain to pass 
the present short session of 
Congress. The result of this 
legislation is sure to be less 
crowded dockets and conse- 
quently quicker action in bank- 
ruptcy matters. 

The Association has inter- 
ested itself also in the opera- 
tion of the National Probation 
Act, with particular reference 
to bankruptcy crimes. It is 
hoped that in co-operation with 
other agencies, certain deficien- 
cies in the Probation Act might 
be called to the attention of 
Congress. 


Convictions 


Cases Accepted 


‘Cases Pending 


Indictments 


Cases Closed for | 
lack of evidence 


Trials lost 


* March 22, 1926, to November 30, 1926. 





William Fraser 


The National Probation Act and the 
State Probation Acts were designed for 
the benefit of young and unwilful of- 
fenders and of course for first offenders 
only. 

The 


Association’s Credit Protection 






Accomplishments 


of the 


Credit Protection Fund 


June 1, 1925, to November 30, 1926 
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Committee of the Eastern Division is 
convinced and‘has been for many months 
of the deterrent effect of our credit pro- 
tection fund. The activities of the Credit 
Protection Department are by this time 
so well. known that cases tainted with 
fraud are almost without ~ exception 
brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment. Cases are constantly being ac- 
cepted but in New York City the num- 
ber of fraudulent bankruptcies of major 
importance has become comparatively rare 
and the total has fallen off appreciably 
over that of six months ago. 


CASE recently prosecuted in Balti- 

more gives an idea of the effective- 
ness of the work of the Credit Protec- 
tion Department. Three men Lauis Ler- 
ner, alias Leonard, Abraham Romer, alias 
Rosenberg and William S. Silverman, who 
were operating under the firm name of 
the Southern Jobbing House, broadcast 
orders throughout the country. There is 
in Baltimore an old and highly rated con- 
cern by the name of the Southern Jobbing 
House. The concern hoped 
to be confused with the hon- 
estly operating business and 
thereby obtain merchandise with 
little or no difficultiy. They 
were notably successful for a 
short time until a concern in 
Connecticut became suspicious 
and brought the matter to the 
attention of the Baltimore As- 
sociation of Credit Men. 

An investigator was put on 
the job and in a short time 
after the case was reported in 
May 20, 1926, the store of the 
fakirs was raided and the three 
crooks were placed under ar- 
rest. When examined by the 
police the men claimed to be 
employed by a man who did 
business in New York. No 
such individual, however, could 
be traced and the men re- 
mained in custody. 

Meantime the investigators 
followed the trail which led 
them to Philadelphia where 
they fcund that the faked 
Southern Jobbing House had 
ordered 2,000 letterheads and a 
similar number of order blanks. 
The order was not filled, and 
the Association had another 
shred of evidence. On Sep- 
tember 24 the men were put on 
trial after speedy indictments 
and after a fifteen minute de- 
liberation by the jury a verdict 
of guilty on eight counts was 
brought in. 

On Oct. 4, the men were sen- 
tenced to three years and. six 
months each in the “Pen.” A 
raid on their premises produced 
$10,000 worth of merchandise. 
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The Outlook and a Retrospect 


It will not surprise me if after the 
turn of the year, if a little interlude 
or recession came, not a depression, 
merely a recession, the duration and 
extent of which will depend in the 
largest measure upon our aftitude 
and the manner in which the situ- 
ation is handled. 


I take much encouragement from 
discovering a great deal of serious 
reflection among the leaders of our 
industries and finance, and a desire 
to present facts, not fancies. To- 
ward 1927 I am,, therefore, construc- 
tively optimistic. 

The wheel will not turn with the 
water that is passed, but it is pleas- 
ant and often valuable to consider 
past events. There is much about 
1926 that we can ponder over profit- 
ably. 

Right through the year there has 
been discernible an interrogation 
mark of bigger or less proportions in 
the minds of careful business people, 
and in the early months of the year 
there were many fears expressed as 
to its eventual outcome. 

At the opening of the year, busi- 
ness had for its foundation strong 
credit props. Nothing was happen- 
ing or seemed likely to happen to un- 
settle these props, and market rates 
for loans moved within narrow 
limits. The soundness of the credit 
situation was brought about by very 
careful buying, wise control of re- 
ceivables and a tight hand on collec- 
tions. We are likely in our broad 
surveys to overlook the little fea- 
tures of business which are often 
indices having a definite effect on 
general conditions. 

To illustrate, the financing of big 
deals and loans usually becomes pub- 
lic property through the newspapers 
and engages wide attention, but such 
deals do not reflect real conditions 
so much as the extensiveness of buy- 
ing on credit terms in the smaller 
currents of trade, and the amount of 
credit tied up in the millions of re- 
ceivables resting in the ledgers of 


The Credoscope 


our distributors. Public scrutiny in 
1926 was directed to the rapidly 
growing instalment plan of selling. 
This scrutiny precipitated some very 
interesting debates; but the spot- 
light of the scrutiny kept the dangers 
constantly in sight and the individual 
buyer of instalment goods was in- 
creasingly subject to the time-hon- 
ored formula of the Three C’s,— 
Character, Capacity and Capital. 


Income to wage earners and em- 
ployment have been maintained at a 
high peak throughout the year. The 
proper standard of living has 
suffered no attack though there has 
been a great deal of extravagant buy- 
ing with too small a portion of earn- 
ings stowed away against a rain~ 
day. 

Too much destructive competition 
has prevailed during the year. Mar- 
keting goods by offering unusual 
tcrms and by slashing prices will 
affect the profits of the year for 
many business enterprises. This has 
been one of the deplorable features 
of the year. The efficient operation 
of the railways and the increase in 
their income over costs of operation 
deserve the highest admiration. This 
has proved one of the year’s most 
pleasing episodes. 

We can undoubtedly find a great 
deal to be thankful for in the year’s 
events. It was a year of lights and 
shades, but with the lights prevail- 
ing. Wealth was added to mater- 
ially ; our capital also increased. And 
the real lesson of 1926 is its chal- 
lenge to our intelligence in appre- 
ciating the trust involved in hand- 
ling our enormous wealth in a judi- 
cious manner and using it for our 
further progress and the generai 
happiness, contentment and pros- 
perity of all the people. 


Organization 


We use the term organization in a 
very general way but as a matter of 
fact it has more than a direct rela- 
tion to credit. Without organization 
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there is no credit. Like many things, 
credit is represented frequently in 
masquerade, but when the mask is 
torn away, there is nothing real 
found back of it. 


When the thirteen states were 
merely confederated without any 
strong central government function- 
ing along individual lines, public 
credit could not exist for there was 
no organization. The Constitution 
permitted and really encouraged or- 
ganization, and so when a virile, far 
thinking, carefully-trained mind 
took over the direction of the Treas- 
ury Department, the first thing un- 
dertaken was organization as the 
foundation of public credit. Alex- 
ander Hamilton realized this and by 
attacking the problem of the pend- 
ing debts, foreign and domestic, 
which aside from the debts of the 
various states amounted to approxi- 
mately 56 million dollars, he estab- 
lished Character, that is the willing- 
ness and desire to pay. Then he 
established Capacity, which was the 
taxing power sufficient to produce a 
sum annually with which to pay 
overhead costs and the interest oni 
the debt, and to provide a sinking 
fund for the public debt. There was 
capital in the natural resources of 
the country and the ingenuity of the 
people. The three C’s were a safe 
and true measuring rod of public 
credit as of private credit. 

These facts have a bearing on the 
present financial situation of France. 
When treating the problems of pub- 
lic indebtedness and private indebt- 
edness, principles rather than figures 
are the safe guide. France needs or- 
ganization. Representing the three 
C’s of credit, there must be in the 
French government and among the 
French people a willingness and de- 
sire to pay their public debts. There 
must be a capacity represented in 
taxing power sufficient to balance the 
budget and amortize gradually the 
principal of the debt. There is capi- 
tal in France in her natural resources 
which is affected by the manner in 
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which the ingenuity and ambition of 
the people use these resources. So 
long as the franc is unstabilized, 
wobbling back and forth according 
to the whim of markets or specula- 
tors, so long as there is no firm pro- 
gram for redemption of the public 
debt and the covering of ordinary 
expenses, just so long will organiza- 
ization be lacking and credit difficult. 


It is estimated that one dollar out 
of every four goes for taxes in 
France, while in our country taxes 
of all kinds consume less than 12 
per cent of the national income. By 
organization and the proper use of 
credit, the taxation of France should 
be reduced, for as its affairs are put 
in order and trade moves with cer- 
tainty, income is increased and a 
smaller proportion needed for the 
costs of government. The variable 
franc sometimes favors the merchant 
and at other times operates against 
him. The people are seriously 
affected as the value of the franc 
rises and prices do not decline. As 
compared with the pre-war index, 
the cost of foodstuffs alone now 
stands at 600 but wages have ad- 
vanced no more than half this figure. 


The situation seems to be one for 
credit study, carrying lessons that 
we can profitably reflect upon. And 
one great lesson of credit is organ- 
ization, 


Foreign Trade of Interest to 
All of Us 


It is not an easy matter to show 
our business men concerned exclu- 
sively in domestic trade that they 
have, despite themselves, a direct in- 
terest in foreign trade. 


When a merchant buys bagging 
from a wholesaler or factory and 
this bagging is sold to the planter of 
cotton, it may be natural for the 
wholesaler or the factory people who 
supply the bagging to the merchant 
to say that their business is entirely 
domestic. They think they have no 
interest in foreign trade, but what 
would happen if cotton did not fur- 
nish such a large share of our an- 
nual exports? Though reared my- 
self in the atmosphere of domestic 
business exclusively, yet I now rea- 
lize that the effect of foreign busi- 
ness on our business as a whole is 
much more telling than is generally 
recognized. 


We have unquestionably an inter- 
est in seeing that the foreign outlets 
for our products should be main- 
tained. Too few of us know the 
splendid work that is being done by 


the U. S. Department of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in _ the 
broadening of our foreign outlets 
and the dignifying of our foreign 
trade. 


Now that the coal strike in Great 
Britain has been settled and there 
will be a revival of British indus- 
tries, and now that the British Em- 
pire is being welded together more 
closely than ever, we may antici- 
pate stiff competition from British 
industries. The revival of indus- 
tries in Germany and the noticeable 
seeking after business by other 
European nations form a competi- 
tion that can be met only with the 
highest intelligence and the very 
best forethought. 


We have enjoyed an unusually 
good position in our exports since 
the close of the World War, but this 
advantage we cannot expect to con- 
tinue hereafter. What we accom- 
plish in the export field must be by 
dint of consistént labor and a gen- 
erous sympathy among all business 
for this feature of our trade. 


I urge the readers of the CREDIT 
MonTRLy, whether or not they have 
felt an interest in foreign business, 
to give it more study, for we ought 
to be more generally informed than 
we are on the subject. We should 
understand that domestic business 
will rise and fall with the marketing 
of our goods abroad. Credit facili- 
ties for foreign business must also 
be encouraged. In this problem, the 
National Association of Credit Men 
feels a very deep concern. 


Build Up the Farm! 


The transformation of our Nation 
from agriculture to fabricating in- 
dustries is one of its most significant 
modern signs. In the early days of 
the country only a very small pro- 
portion of the people lived in cities of 
even small size. At present a ma- 
jority of the people are urban in 
their tastes, inclination . and living. 
This transformation should not blind 
us to the close relation that our 
prosperity has to agriculture. The 
person who has never lived on a 
farm or has had nothing to do with 
a farm, has a direct interest in farm 
produce and the economy with 
which the products are raised and 
marketed. 


In the credit field, the agricultural 
interest is very marked because so 
many credit obligations depend upon 
the moving of our crops; and when- 
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ever there is a serious disturbance 
to agriculture, credits will not liqui- 
date and there is distress from con- 
sumer to producer. Recently public 
attention has turned to agriculture 
on account of the recent fall in the 
price of cotton and its effect on our 
general welfare. We have, no doubt, 
allowed our agricultural industry to 
move along as it could, and often in 
a haphazard manner. Common sense 
in farming must replace looseness in 
organization and control. The own- 
er farming his land is usually a bet- 
ter unit in agriculture and more suc- 
cessful than the average tenant. 
There is a pride in possession which 
leads to better work. The one-crop 
farm occasions a great deal of dis- 
tress at times, and the farmer who 
has to go to the store for his eggs, 
milk and poultry, is certainly not 
meeting the highest possibilities of 
agriculture. The farm should pro- 
duce what the farmer needs for his 
table and there should be a diversi- 
fication so that if one crop fails be- 
cause of a poor market there are 
other crops that may offset this loss. 


The “cow, sow and hen” idea is 
a good formula for more reasons 
than merely provisioning the farm- 
er’s table. Agriculture is affected by 
weather conditions more than our 
industries. Agriculture is affected 
by economic conditions beyond the 
control of the farmer more than are 
other industries generally. There- 
fore, of all industries, common 
sense, good judgment and persever- 
ance are needed in farming; and we 
should lend our encouragement and 
our support to the type of farming 
that will save us from disturbances 
and keep agriculture out of politics. 


From the farm comes a large 
share of our annual income, and we 
would feel it immensely if this in- 
come were entirely or largely cut 
off. Preserve and build up the farm 
should be the slogan of all the 
people, no matter where their per- 
sonal or income interests lie. The 
farmer is an important unit in our 
prosperity. He must be made to 
recognize this importance, but also 
to recognize that his value is in pro- 
portion to his intelligent work and 
that he is dependent more upon his 
own skill than upon any relief legis- 
lation can offer. 


This subject is one deserving more 
attention than it has received from 
people in all walks of life and of all 
crafts, and surely we should never 
neglect the importance of the farm 
and its products in our calculation of 
the annual income and the conserva- 
tion of the nation’s prosperity. 
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Credit Ethics in Islam 


Accounts Must be Squared at the New Year 


“If the debtor is in strattened circum- 
stances, then let there be a postponement 
until he is in ease; .. . neither shall you 
make him to suffer loss... .” (II: 279, 
280.) 

“O ye who believe, when you deal with 
each other in contracting a debt. for a 
time, then write it'down ... and let him 
who owes the debt dictate . . . and call in 
two witnesses; but if there are not two 
men, then one man and two women. - 


(II: 282.) 


OHAMMED, the Prophet of 

Allah, besides being the politi- 

cal, religious, legal and moral 

genits who welded together the 
desultory forces of both. settled and 
bedouin (desert) Arabs into that wave 
of conquest which amazed the civilized 
world of the Dark and Middle Ages, is 
still considered by his 300,000,000 follow- 
ers as the final authority on commercial 
questions. Scattered all through the Koran 
are to be found his precepts on such 
commercial matters as loans, mortgages, 
debt and credit, con- 
tracts, weights and meas- 
ures, interest and usury. 


Those scholars who 
have of late started the 
movement for interpret- 
ing history and its mak- 
ers in terms of their 
economic environment 
will find in the life and 
activities of this Arabian 
Prophet, Mohammed, 
striking confirmations of 
their theory. Born in the 
wealthiest city of Arabia, 
as an adult he traveled 
with his uncle in a com- 
mercial caravan. His 
probity in business was 
such that it reached the 
ears of a certain rich 
widow, Khadija, who en- 
gaged him to lead her 
caravans and eventually 
married him. Mecca, 
Mohammed's birth-place, 
was the great trading 
center where the long 
caravans laden with In- 
dian spices, South Ara- 
bian myrrh and frankin- 
cense, pearls from the 
Persian Gulf, ivory and 
ostrich feathers from the 
African-coast and shawls 
and ornamental brass- 
work from Kashmir and 
Ceylon met and sold 
their precious merchan- 
dise to the numberless 
merchants who flocked 
thither from all over the 
adjoining northern coun- 
tries. It was an exchange 
center where goods 
passed from the hands 
of the small merchant 
to those of the broker 
for the account of the 
wealthy traders. 


By Alphonse Tonietti 





a a 


Every Moslem credit contract opens with the 
above, “In the name of Allah, the compassion- 
ate and merciful.” 





Henri Lammens, the great French Ori- 
entalist, tells us in his book on Mecca 
that the Meccan financiers “were abso- 
lutely like our modern bankers. They 
disposed not only of their own capitals 
but also of funds deposited with them. 
... Thanks to the organization and de- 
velopment of credit institutions, the hum- 
blest sum of money was capitalized . ; 


ly 2 
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Many thousand future arbiters of credit ethics are graduated yearly 
from Al-Ashar. 





“Commercial, banking and joint-stock 
company operations were not the only 
activities the Meccans carried on. We see 
them taking part wherever capital could 
play a role, not even fearing to’ invest in 
mining and agricultural speculations.” 


Arab historians, denouncing the cor- 
rupt “materialistic” conditions in Mecca 
at the time of the Prophet, the seventh 
century, who put an end to these abuses, 
enumerate upwards of seventy forms of 
commercial speculation in which the busi- 
ness men of Mecca engaged in order to 
accumulate their immense wealth. Among 
these speculative ventures we hear of the 
selling of “fictitious” or imaginary mer- 
chandise, gambling on fluctuations among 
the money-changers, betting on the cargo 
of expected caravans, wagers on the crop 
and flock yields, on the probable booty 
of a raiding expedition and en the pur- 
chase of cereals. The debtors, victims ot 
such wagering failures, were so harshly 
treated by their creditors that Mohammed 
found it necessary to enjoin in the Koran 
(II: 280) that they be accorded facilities 
and time for payment. 

As a matter of fact a 
mercantile syndicate con- 
trolled both the economic 
and political life of 
Mecca which, from time 
immemorial, had been 
the center of pilgrim- 
age sought by Arabs. 
from all over the penin- 
sula. The last month of 
the Arabian calendar is 
called Dhu’l Hijja (the 
month of Pilgrimage) 
and that preceding it 
Dhwl Qu’da (the month 
of Truce). These names 
were given these months 
because during thirty 
days before the Pilgrim- 
age to the sacred stone 
of Kaba at Mecca the 
Arabs were wont, 
through unrecorded ages, 
to abstain from fighting. 
Great rejoicing accom- 
panied the pilgrimage 
and business men plied 
their trades to great ad- 
vantage. So important 
was this occasion in the 
life of the Meccans that 
Mohammed ordained 
commercial undertaking 
perfectly legitimate in 
the midst of the most 
solemn ceremonies 
(Koran II: 198) of the 
Pilgrimage. 

Not only was_ the 
Prophet’s first wife, 
Khadija, Mecca’s great- 
est business woman who 
helped him back up his 
prophetic claims by ren- 
dering him financially in- 
dependent, but his favor- 
ite wife Ayesha, whom 
he married when she was 
nine, carried on a brisk 


(Continued on page 27) 
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$400 in Prizes for Essay 


On Casualty Insurance as a Basis of Credit 
Closing Day, April 15, 1927 


EMBERS of 

the National 

Association of 

Credit Men 
and all other subscrib- 
ers to the Cnrepit 
MonTHLy are offered 
prizes for the best es- 
says on the subject 
“Casualty Insurance as 
a Basis for Credit” ac- 
cording to the follow- 
ing rules and condi- 
tions :— 


Supyect: “Casualty 
Insurance as Basis for 
Credit.” 


Prizes: First, $200; 
second, $125; third, $75. 


The Crepir MonrHLy is to have the 
right to publish all or part of the win- 
ning essays. The judges reserve the right 
to withhold awards in case the essays 
submitted are, in the judges’ opinion, not 
worthy of publication, 

Donors: Casualty Information’ Clear- 
ing House, 208 South La Salle street, 
Chicago, Iil. 

Juvces: Charles H. Holland, Presi- 
dent, Independence Indemnity Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; A. Duncan Reid, Presi- 
dent, Globe Indemnity Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; and Dr. Frank A. Fall, 
Chairman, Committee on Casualty Sta- 
tistics, National. Fire Waste Council. 

ExicrstE To COMPETITION: All  sub- 
scribers to the Crepir MontHLy, except 
those engaged in any way in the insur- 
ance business. 

LENGTH OF Papers: Artic&s entered in 
this competition must be limited to 3,000 
words. 

Manuscript: All manuscript must be 
typewritten—double spaced—on one side 
of paper only; pages must be securely 
fastened at top; name and address of 
contestant, together with designation of 
business connection and official title, if 
any, must be typewritten at the top of 
the first page, and the name of contest- 
ant only (for identification purposes) on 
the top of each succeeding page. The 
manuscript must be accompanied by a 
letter of transmittal signed by the con- 
testant. 

Time Limit: The contest will close at 
12 o’clock noon, April 15, 1927, and all 
papers must be in the headquarters of- 
fice of the National Association for 
Credit Men, One Park Ave., New York 
City, at or before that time to be eligible 
for this competition. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF Awarps: The 
awards will be announced in the CRrepIT 
MoNTHLY as soon after the close of the 
contest as possible and the prizes will be 
paid immediately thereafter. 


Definitions 


The usual scope of casualty insurance 
is outside the domain covered by life and 
fire insurance, although there is some 
overlapping. Casualty insurance is prob- 





The men who will judge the essays. 
Charles H: Holland, Dr: Frank A. Fall and A. Duncan Reid. 





ably best defined by enumerating some of 
its most important lines, as follows: 


Public liability of all kinds, including 
among other things, employers’ liabilty; 
contractors’ liability; physicians’, sur- 
geons and dentists’ liability; druggists’ 
liability; hospital liability; team liability ; 
manufacturers’ liability; sports liability; 
elevator liability; automobile liability and 
the like; personal accident. and health; 
automobile collision; automobile proper- 
ty damage; robbery and burglary insur- 
ance in its various forms; check alter- 
ation and forgery; engine breakage; 
electrical machinery; water damage; 
plate glass; elevator property damage; 
team property damage; riot and civil com- 
motion; leasehold; profits; rents; com- 
missions; inland marine; transportation; 
parcel post; motor truck contents; per- 
sonal effects; jewelry floater, etc., etc. 
Casualty insurance also includes credit in- 
surance. Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance is, of course, a casualty leader, but 
because it is compulsory the only interest 
it has for the credit investigator is to 
see to it that the long deferred liabilities 
involved are safeguarded by a carefully 
selected and thoroughly substantial in- 
surance carrier. This observation also 
applies to the other casualty lines which 
for the most part involve the same defer- 
red liability feature to a greater extent 
_ any other type of insurance except 
ife. 


Technical discussions of insurance are 
not required or wanted. The object of 
the contest is to bring out the necessity 
of adequate casualty insurance protection 
for those to whom credit ts extended or 
ts to be extended. For illustration: 


A Christmas Tree Accident 


Two young and ambitious grocery clerks 
pooled their small resources and estab- 
lished their own store in a city suburb. 
A supply of Christmas trees was obtained 
for the holiday season and piled on the 
sidewalk in front of the new store. A 
few days before Christmas a bundle laden 


commuter stumbled over the trees. The 
fall resulted in a fractured skull. The 
boy proprietors were clearly liable. For- 


tunately they carried public liability- in- 
surance and the insurance company settled 
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for $4,000. Under any 
other circumstances the 
new storekeepers would 
have been forced into 
bankruptcy. 

There are any num- 
ber of other similar il- 
lustrations of the neces- 
sity for adequate cas- 
ualty insurance protec- 
tion as a basis. for 
credit. Often this type 
of insurance is found 
to be even more neces- 
sary than is fire insur- 
ance. It is to bring out 
these and other similar 
points from the prac- 
tical standpoint of the 
credit’ man that this 
contest was instituted. 
It should be noted that fidelity and surety 
bonds, although often written by casualty 
insurance companies, are not compre- 
hended within the term “casualty in- 
surance.” 


If additional information is desired as 
to the conditions or scope of this contest, 
inquiries should be addressed only to the 
Casualty Information Clearing House, 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, or to 
the CrepiIr MonrHLy. 


Instalment Plan Pureliases 


B. FISH, of the Printz-Biederman 
*’ Co., cloaks and suits,-of Cleve- 
land, in a letter to an officer of. an auto- 
mobile concern, discusses the purchase oi 
pleasure cars on the deferred payment 
plan. “A pleasure vehicle should be 
classed as a luxury,” he says. “The pay- 
ment for such objects should be” from 
surplus of the purchaser and not from 
current earnings. It should not therefore 
impose a tax or a burden upon a person's 
earning powers, or be a tax against future 
revenues, that.are not in excess of that 
individual’s ordinary requirements or be- 
yond the figure that every person should 
assign to the surplus that ought to be 
accumulated against the future. 

“Tf the average individual were so ha- 
bituated as to forecast his expenditures, 
budget his income and expenses, provide 
for all the probable expenditures that he 
may be subject to and had a surplus over 
and beyond that, that surplus can be 
drawn upon, for luxuries of any and 
every kind and not encroach upon or in- 
terfere with the other current or known 
expenses for which every person: is defi- 
nitely liable. But when such liabilities 
are incurred for objects of a more or less 
ephemeral kind and the moneys to defray 
them are drawn against current, known 
and needed expenditures—then such ex- 
penditures obviously overstep the border- 
line of safety. 

“The lure of motion frequently over- 
steps conservatism and leads to the as- 
sumption, through the purchase of an au- 
tomobile, of obligations that more often 
than not either prove burdensome or. de- 
tract from other expenditures that might 
be more conducive to permanent well-be- 
ing, or financial security.” 
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“Well,” said Reeder reflectively, “I'll give you a chance to show what your Interchange Bureau can do.” 


A Sales and Business Builder 
Credit Interchange Justified A Doubtful Account 


UR goods must be getting 
popular! Look at this un- 
solicited order, totaling over 
500 smacks, in the mail this 
morning, from McDonald Bros. of Blank- 
ville, Ind.” 


Such was the enthusiastic comment of 
Jim Bigelow, sales manager of the Louis- 
ville Wholesale Bargain House, as he 
opened the mail one fine Monday morn- 
ing. He whistled softly as he held before 
him the order which had brought so much 
sunlight with it, and in his imagination 
built sales castles of further and larger 
orders from the same source. 


“T’ll see Sam myself. We'll have to 
get these goods out quickly, and show 
this outfit our appreciation of their order 
by some real service,” he reflected as he 
hurried to the credit department. He was 
subconsciously hoping that Sam Reeder, 
the credit manager, had had a good break- 
fast and was feeling well and reasonably 
optimistic. 


66 


Reeder greeted him pleasantly and of- 
fered him a chair. Laying the order from 
McDonald Bros. on the desk, Bigelow ex- 
plained his reason for wishing an imme- 
diate O. K. Reeder assured Bigelow 
cordially that he hoped it would be found 
possible to approve the order. “How- 
ever,” he went on to say, “you know 
we're not enthusiastic about any un- 
solicited first order until we have looked 
into it very thoroughly. Just let’s see 


By E. B. Moran 


what the agency reports have to say on 
these people.” 

Reeder stepped quickly over to the rack 
on which the big rating books lay, turned 
over the leaves with the deftness born of 
experience, and within two or three min- 
utes was back with the information that 
one agency carried the account with less 
than $500 responsibility, no credit stand- 
ing listed, and the second agency regis- 
tered a blank rating. 

The sales manager, realizing that in 
the face of such a report he could not 
expect an immediate O. K., betrayed his 
disappointment by his expression. Reeder, 
however, promised him that special re- 
ports would be called for on this account 
with all possible speed. 

In due course the reports were received 
from both agencies, and upon analysis 
indicated that here was no financial re- 
sponsibility beyond the personal exemp- 
tions of the two brothers operating this 
second-hand furniture repair store, which 
also dealt in a limited amount of the 
more modestly priced cottage furniture. 

The reports concluded with a statement 
in substance: “No complaints are heard 
in the market with regard to their man- 
ner of payment and they seem to be ob- 
taining their nominal requirements on 
usual credit terms.” 


What the Bank Reported 


The credit department had written to 
the bank at the town where the brothers 


* 
were located. The bank simply noted 
across the face of the letter: “Small sec- 
ond-hand business. Have had no drafts.” 

The salesman who covered the territory 
in question was next written to. His 
reply was to the effect that McDonald 
Bros. operated a small business poorly 
located. He had called on them once but 
had received no encouragement and had 
not bothered about the concern on recent 
trips. 

Naturally, the credit information so far 
available would not justify the shipment 
of the $547 worth of merchandise called 
for by the unsolicited first order. The 
credit department was, in fact, so unfa- 
vorably impressed that it was on the 
point of rendering a distinctly negative 
decision, so that the order would have to 
be declined or a chance taken of losing 
the account by insisting on cash in ad- 
vance. 

At about this time, a representative of 
the local Credit Men’s’ Association 
dropped into the office of the credit man- 
ager. For some time he had been en- 
deavoring to interest this concern in the 
service of the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, and on this visit he took occasion 
to emphasize again the valuable results 
which other members of the Association 
were getting from the service. 

“Well,” said Reeder, reflectively, “T’ll 
give you a chance right here to show what 
your Interchange Bureau can do.” He 
produced the folder marked McDonald 
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Bros. trom the active file in the deep 
drawer of his well ordered desk. 

The Association’s representative glanced 
at the papers, listened to Reeder’s com- 
ments on the case, and then told him 
frankly that there was only one thing that 
could be done. That was to trace the 
record of McDonald Bros.’ transactions 
and show the manner in which they had 
actually made payment, which, he pointed 
cut, was really the most dependable avail- 
able basis for determining credit responsi- 
bility. 

The representative, accepting the in- 
quiry, reminded Reeder that such an in- 
quiry was not the best material for a fair 
demonstration of the service rendered by 
the Bureau: “There is only one thing that 
I hate more than a test Interchange 
clearance,” he added with a grimace, “and 
that is a toothache, because the average 
test case is given to us after all other 
mediams have. failed to produce an intelli- 
gent basis for reaching a decision. The 
Bureau, in a_test case, is expected to do 
what everybody else has failed to do. 
As we are only human we sometimes can’t 
fulfill your expectations, and our future 
prospects of interesting you in the serv- 
ice are thereby materially reduced because 
of this single failure to make a brilliant 
showing. 

“However,” he concluded, “I am game; 
so J’ll take this case and see what we 
can do to aid you.” The credit manager 
told him to go to it, assuring him that 
he didn’t expect impossibilities. 

It was three or four days before the 
Interchange clearance could Le completed, 
through the mail and without the ex- 
pense of telegrams, as there was no re- 
port within the sixty day clearance limit 
on file. The manager of the Bureau then 
personally took the report to Reeder, be- 
cause he wanted to show him the value of 
the information when properly inter- 
preted, by analyzing it with him. 


Analysis of the Report 


This report showed a clearance of the 
co-partnership’s transactions in five differ- 
ent markets. It accounted for twelve 
houses’ experiences. Information avail- 
able in the local market was of very little 
value, because only one other house had 
experience with McDonald Bros., and 
the date of the last transaction was some 
six or seven months previous. 

Among the remaining eleven houses in 
four other markets, six of the comments 
were active and current. The largest of 
these creditors showed a high credit of 
$1100 with $800 at present owing. This 
house had business with the account for 
about two years, during which every in- 
voice was discounted or paid when due. 

The second particularly interested 
creditor showed business dealings running 
for the past eighteen months, a high 
credit of $925, and about $300 owing. All 





POSITIVE AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE 


rT HE positive, constructive 

value of Credit Interchange 
service is shown, in this narrative. 
Interchange is sometimes re- 
garded as merely a_ protection 
against the undesirable account, 
but it is in fact also a means of 
developing new business that 
would otherwise be lost to the 
house. 


And carefully studied, credit 


information will enable the 
credit executive to secure a third 
benefit—that of advanced infor- 
mation on a “slipping” debtor. 


accounts had been discounted or paid 
when due. 


The rest of the accounts were of a less 
important nature, running from $50 to 
$300. With one exception, all had dis- 
counted or paid when due. This one ex- 
ception stated: “From when due to a 
week. or two slow.” 

In the analysis of this report, it was 
obvious that McDonald Bros- were tak- 
ing care of their transactions in a satis- 
factory manner. Unusually satisfactory, 
in fact, because Reeder’s concern had 
several hundred accounts on the books 
not as satisfactory pay as McDonald 
Bros. were shown to be in this clearance 
of their creditors. 


The manner in which they were paying 
their invoices showed that in spite of the 
fact that they were operating a very small 
business, with a comparatively poor loca- 
tion, they apparently had enough capital 
or were making a sufficiently prompt 
turnover of their stock to enable them to 
meet their bills when due. 


The Invoice Test 


The fact that a firm can and does pay 
its invoices when due, is taken with great 
justification by many a credit executive 
as an indication that the business must 
be capably directed. Hence, it was a 
reasonable deduction to assume that Mc- 
Donald Bros. had character as well as 
capacity. The fact that they were pay- 
ing their invoices when due also showed 
that they were keeping the promise that 
they had given these concerns when the 
latter had accepted their credit in ex- 
change for a bill of goods. Was not this 
excellent testimony to their integrity and 
business morality? 
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The record of a man’s transactions, 
when properly analyzed, affords an excel- 
lent index to his character, his capacity, 
and his capital. Perhaps this record is 
not in every case an infallible guide, but 
it is one that can be depended upon with 
reasonable assurance in the great major- 
ity of cases. 


Reeder was agreeably surprised and 
pleased by the situation as reflected in 
this report. It showed that notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the co-partnership’s re- 
sponsibility measured in dollars and cents 
was exceedingly slender and _ probably 
under forced liquidation would have real- 
ized no more than enough to take care 
of personal exemptions, the principals 
were paying their obligations when due. 
Weighed in the balance of this report, 
McDonald Bros. were not found wanting. 


The Bill Is Shipped 


To the rejoicing of the Sales Depart- 
ment, the bill was shipped; and to the 
rejoicing of the Credit Department the 
account was discounted. Another order 
was received with the check for the first 
bill, but in spite of the clean bill of credit 
health which the account had thus far 
enjoyed, the Credit Department was still 
on its guard, as well run credit depart- 
ments always are. The order was held, 
waiting for the check to clear. The goods 
were then shipped, and again the bill was 
discounted by McDonald Bros. 

Thus the constructive sales value of 
the Interchange system was demonstrated 
to the complete satisfaction of this 
Credit Department. The Interchange Re- 
port opened the eyes of the Sales and 
Executive departments, and placed a 
worthy account on the books of the house: 


One year has rolled around since the 
opening of this account. During that time 
Credit Manager Reeder has used the In- 
terchange service freely and with unin- 
terrupted success. He has analyzed his 
reports with care and consistency, for he 
has found, as in the first instance, that 
they give the needed ballast to his credit 
file, by providing the exact investigation 
which is so necessary to intelligent credit 
work. 


An inspection of the ledger page shows 
that in these twelve months the business 
received from McDonald Bros. has 
reached a volume of $7,100, and that there 
has been sufficient profit in that volume 
alone to pay for the use for the next five 
or ten years of the service that enabled 
this concern so intelligently and profitably 
to open this particular account. 


It is needless to say that Reeder’s firm 
is now thoroughly “sold” on the Inter- 
change service of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men and has become one 





The Federal Judiciary 


N connection with the credit protection 

work of the National Association of 
Credit Men throughout the country there 
are several matters that are of vital 
interest to those engaged in the Associa- 
tion’s work of gathering evidence for the 
conviction of dishonest bankrupts. In 
some federal court districts there is an 
insufficient number of judges who besides 
are not receiving the increase in compen- 
sation that has been due them for sev- 
eral years: Furthermore the Credit Pro- 
tection Department finds that there are 
instances in which the National Proba- 
tion Act is misapplied to dishonest bank- 
rupts. 


The Board of Directors at its annual 
meeting in 1925 put itself on record in 
favor of early action to increase the num- 
ber and salaries of judges to help over- 
come seridéus delays in trials. Its declara- 
tion reads as follows: 


The Nation is under large obligations 
for the high character of its Judiciary 
and the splendid part this body has played 
in the maintenance of good order and 
justice. The service rendered by our 
Federal Judges has been of a particularly 
high character. To insure the mainte- 
nance of high standards of character, 
training and judgment in the Federal Ju- 
diciary requires the provision of adequate 
compensation. 


of the most active supporters of the 
system. 
The over-crowded dockets in several 


Federal jurisdictions make clear the fact 
that the number of Judges in those juris- 
dictions is inadequate, and serious delays 
must be anticipated unless provision is 
made for the meeting of this serious need. 

The Officers and Directors of the Na- 
tional Association, in Annual Meeting, 
express a sincere hope that at an early 
date Congress will take action upon this 
subject, and increase the number and the 
compensation of Federal Judges. 

The business of the entire Nation is 
deeply concerned in this matter. The 
general welfare of the Nation is also in 
volved, and in expressing their very sin- 
cere views, the officers and directors be- 
lieve in the imgtortance of prompt action. 
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Credit and the Gift Shop 


Small Shops Present Complex Credit Problems 
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ELIABLE authorities ~ estimate 
that in the United States there 
are 50,000 retail outlets devoted 
to the sale of gifts, art objects 
and allied merchandise. These gift shops 
are usually small. Many are operated 


entirely by the proprietor: Some have 
one clerk and, possibly a delivery boy. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and im- 
porters make an effort to secure: this busi- 
ness, but many of them do not find sell- 
ing gift shops entirely pleasurable and 
profitable because, as one put it, “they 
buy twenty dollars worth of merchandise 
and then we have to wait six months for 
our money. Is it worth it?” 

Why, I asked, cannot credit be checked 
beforehand as in other lines? It was 
admitted that this could be done. But it 
was pointed out that an honest man or 
woman with a small shop, a small bank 
balance, no previous dealings with busi- 
ness houses and references that’ were 
more personal than otherwise, presents a 
somewhat complex credit problem, espe- 
cially when a small amount is involved, 
which is usually the case. This seems 
to typify the attitude of the wholesaler. 

But what, I wondered, do the gift shop 
owners think about the matter of credit. 
Are they satisfied with the treatment ac- 
corded them by those with whom they 
deal? Several days were spent browsing 
among the gift shops of New York, 
talking with proprietors—more often pro- 
prietresses—about the operation of their 
shops and matters related to credit. Hav- 
ing been a gift shop owner myself helped 
me in getting their point of view. 

Many and long were the complaints I 
heard about manufacturers pressing their 
claims too hard, Here and there was a 
genuine business sense and a clear recog- 
nition of credit principles, but most 
owners, though apparently sincere and 
honest, had little merchandising knowl- 
edge and even less acquaintance with the 
proper function of credit in the business 
world. 
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The most frequently made confession 
was “my own collections are so slow 
that they sometimes hold me up in my 
payments. 
money owed me...” This fact, I was 
informed, did not seem to alter greatly 
the gift shop’s creditors’ desire for their 
money. Since many proprietors seemed 
to think this unfair, I pointed out that 
this condition was one for which the 
creditors couldn’t be held responsible. I 
suggested that perhaps the gift shop had 
too loose a system of granting credit. The 
argument meeting this was ‘practically 
standardized. 


“What am I to do?” asked the propri- 
etress, “Mrs. Smith, for instance, is prom- 
inent socially. She. certainly has the 
money with which to pay. Yet she 
doesn’t pay me. Everyone knows it. I 
can’t afford to lose her trade because I 
need every bit of business I can get and 
because it gives me a certain amount of 
prestige to have her among my customers. 
I know she will pay eventually, but I 
don’t know how to make her pay any 
quicker in such a way that I won't lose 
her business.” 


” 


The short-sightedness of this viewpoint 
lies in the fact that the gift shop owner 
is often paying for a mythical prestige 
by jeopardizing her own credit with the 
concerns from whom she buys. To many 
who spoke of the prestige of some slow- 
paying customers I related the story of 
a young man who had secured a job as 
assistant credit manager of a department 
store. 


In the absence of the credit manager, 
he turned down the application for credit 
of a prominent society woman. On his 
return the manager of the department 
learned of this and strongly disapproved. 
The young man contended that the appli- 
cant in question was notoriously lax in 
paying her bills, as was proved by the 


If I could only collect the’ 


ledger experiences of other shops. The 
case was Jaid before the owner of the 
store, ‘who upheld the assistant’s position 
that the business in question was worth- 
less to the shop and that it would be 
profitable, rather than otherwise, to re- 
ject the application. This true story re- 
calls the saying that “no business is bet- 
ter than bad business.” 


Gift shops as a rule need a general 
stiffening of their own credit require- 


ments. At present they are hampered by 
frozen collections. They must eventually 
learn that one customer who pays 


promptly may be better than ten who are 
careless, not to say unscrupulous, in using 


the credit afforded them by a prom- 


inent social position or some other equally 
intangible asset. 


The next most frequent complaint was 
“I cannot pay for my goods until I sell 
them—and these just won't sell.” 


Little Merchandising Sense 


There may be many causes for lack 
of turnover. In the gift shop field per- 
haps the most cogent reason is a lack 
of merchandising sense. Sales promo- 
tion by gift shops—except in rare in 
stances conspicuous for their success—is 
an almost absent quality. Planned 
“sales ;” special displays; efforts to study 
the requirements of the individual cus- 
tomer or of a community are all too rare. 
That such methods can be practically ap- 
plied is proved by the few shops that 
have merchandised their wares and have, 
in many cases, won dominance in spite 
of highly competitive conditions. 


Overselling of which the wholesaler 
may be guilty, retards turnover and hurts 
credit in some instances. Many who 
open gift shops are making their first 
plunge into business. Virtually all of 
these new gift shop owners have more 
artistic than business sense, although 
they may later develop business skill. 
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Consequently, when confronted by some 
lovely wares they are tempted to buy be- 
yond the needs of their clientele. Like- 
wise they are attracted to items which 
they personally like, without thought of 
whether there is a market for them among 
their customers. This condition is recog- 
nized and guarded against by some of 
the leading import houses. The salesmen 
of these houses are under strict crders to 
undersell their small customers. 


The third condition met with in the 
gift shop field is the general lack of an 
adequate system of book-keeping and cost 
accounting. It is not too much to say 
that 50 per cent of the small gift shops of 
the United States do not know what it 
costs them to do business and have no 
idea of allocating their various costs and 
charges. 


Ledgers and cost sheets are the charts 
that show where a business is heading. 
Without such detailed information no 
business can be properly controlled. Over- 
head and waste in general may devour 
the profits of the business, unknown to its 
proprietor, unless there are records to 
show up these conditions. Many gift 
shops have operated at a loss without 


their proprietors becoming aware of this 
state of things until conditions became 
stringent 


All of these factors, with their many 
variations, make selling the gift shop a 
far from easy credit problem. Yet it 
is done daily by thousands of concerns. 
These houses use their salesmen’s rec- 
commendations as to the character of new 
accounts, ledger experiences and refer- 
ences as the basis of extending credit. 
But the thing which seems to loom 
largest is the character of the applicant 
for credit. 

Merchandise value is seldom given 
great credence as an asset. Art goods 
are unlike groceries, clothing or other 
staples, in that they have no general re- 
tail valuation. While wholesale prices 
are stable, retail prices vary sharply in 
gift shops according to location, class 
of trade and character of the shop itself. 
An item of which there is no duplicate 
fetches a price in accordance with the 
amount that a person desiring it wishes 
to pay and that which the person holding 
it sets upon it. And in a forced sale 
such merchandise depreciates unbelievably. 


A wholesale importing house brought 
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forward an observation baséd on years 
of selling to gift shops. In this concern’s 
experience, it has been found that women 
gift shop owners are more prompt in 
paying their bills than men. No ex- 
planation is offered. But manufacturers 
in other lines have told the writer the 
same thing. Perhaps psychologists can 
explain this phenomenon. 

If the foregoing facts have seemed to 
indicate that small gift shop business is 
a perilous thing to court, it must be borne 
in mind that nowadays nearly every shoal 
has its lighthouse and its buoys and that 
there is a balance or an antidote for 
most adverse conditions. 


The best safeguard is the fact that most 
people have honest instincts. Most gift 
shop owners are honorable, although they 
lack business training. Character is, in 
this field, the supreme asset and is gen- 
erally recognized as such. 

For weeding out the dishonest there is 
always the Interchange Bureaus of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
while the principle of Business Service, 
sc long fostered by the National Asso- 
ciation, has no more approprite field than 
the gift shops. 


Credit Trade Groups 


Served by Newly-Organized N. A. C. M. Department 





W. 
E. G. Schafer Co., 


Washington 


C. Hanson 


HE establishment of a new de- 
partment of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men has been 
announced by Executive Manager 
J. H. Tregoe. This is the Trade Group 
Department, in which will be concen- 
trated all the work of the Association 
along the line of serving the various 
groups in the National membership. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers in al! 
the leading trades are strongly represented 
in the membership in the 140 local asso- 
ciations and consequently in the National 
Association. A strong tendency is ap- 


parent toward co-operation of houses in 
these trades; and this grouping often 
takes the form of systematic interchange 
of credit information by trades and of 
constructive and effective adjustments. 
Because of this fact, Mr. Tregoe has 
appointed his staff member, E. B. Moran, 
Manager of the Interchange Bureau De- 
partment as Manager of the Department 
to look after trade groups. 


Headquarters in Chicago 


Mr. Moran will maintain his headquar- 
ters in Chicago at 33 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, and will have an assistant ir 
this work in the Central Interchange 
Bureau at St. Louis and another assistant 
for work in the Central Division. He 
will naturally have the fullest co-opera- 
tion from the entire National organiza- 
tion, including the Eastern Division, with 
headquarters at One Park Avenve, New 
York, the Central Division at 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, and the Western 
Division at the Wells Fargo Building, 
San Francisco, F 


The Trade Group Executive Committee, 
appeinted by President Wm. H. Pouch, 
is headed by National Director W. C. 
Hanson, E. G. Schafér Co., Washington, 
D. C., with A. H. Dobson, Charles Millar 
& Son Co., Utica, N. Y., as Vice-Chair- 


man, 


The other members of the Committee 
as at present constituted are: 


John T. Brown, Jr., Treas., Haines, 
Jones & Cadbury Co., Philadelphia: S. 
Einstein, Florsheim Shoe Co., Chicago; 
M. J. Fassler, Silver Fox Co., Inc., 1385 
Broadway, New York; L, H. Goldbright 
Jr., American. Radiator Co., 40 West 40th 
St. New York; A. R. Hanson, L. O. 
Koven & Bro., 154 Ogden Ave., Jersey 
City; J. A. Hurley, Pierce, Butler & 








A. H. Dobson 


Charles Miller & Son 


Utica 


Pierce Mfg. Co. 41 E. 42nd St., New 
York; Ralph B. Jones, The C. A. Good- 
now Shoe Co., Boston; J. E. Kohler, The 
American Fabrics Co., Bridgeport; B. A. 
Leise, St. Louis Independent Packing 
Co., Pittsburgh; Alfred H. McCausland, 
Wm.’ F. Read & Sons Co., Philadelphia ; 
E. W. Shepard, Treas., Graybar Electric 
Co., 100 E. 42nd St.. New York: W. E. 
Tarlton, Central Shoe Co. St. Louis; 
A. T. Woodward, United States Shoe 
Co., Cincinnati; and B. H. Wurtmann, 
United Lead Co., 111 Broadway, N. Y. 
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The Diagnosis of Character 


Can We Judge by Photographs or Handwriting? 


T is one of the paradoxes of science 
that the most familiar things are after 
all the most puzzling. The one thing 
which physicists cannot fathom is the 

nature of the very stuff they daily feed 
and treat on—matter. If the practical 
men of the commercial world will re- 
flect on the matter, they will discern a 
similar problem which daily balks solu- 
tion. Human character, good or bad, is 
at least one, if not the chief, of the forces 
that move the commercial world; yet its 
nature is ever concealed from view. Al- 
ways an opaque screen intercepts our 
view of another’s character, namely his 
body. We can never know what his 
character is directly from within—we can 
only guess about it on the basis of words 
and acts to which character gives rise. 


Of course, few people are willing to 
acknowledge essential defeat in this re- 
spect. But the psychologists, more mod- 
estly, recognize that the problem of diag- 
nosing or even defining character threat- 
ens to be their Waterloo. Perhaps, after 
all, the method of the laboratory is too 
stultified and artificial to make contacts 
with such potent yet elusive factors as 
comprise character. It will be said that 
if one literally “rubs sleeves” with charac- 
ter, on the streets and in the marts of 
trade, one will learn to know it directly. 
If life is to be understood, it must be 
surprised in its native haunts. Well and 
good. Let us see whether or not those 
veteran and chronic psychologists the 
business men, are able to read character 
directly. Fortunately, we can report some 
crucial tests in this work. 


The psychologist, Dr. H. L. Holling- 
worth, of Columbia University, inserted 
an advertisement for a bookkeeper and 
office assistant in two New York papers. 
More than 100 letters of application were 
received in the personal handwriting of 
the applicants, on individually chosen sta- 
tionery, upon which each one set forth 
his qualifications as he conceived them. 
Twenty-five of these literal “packets” of 
behavior were selected at random for a 
test. They were presented to each of 50 
different judges, including business men 
engaged in employment work, and pro- 
fessional men and women, including psy- 
chologists. Each of the judges arranged 
the 25 letters in order of merit, giving 
the number one to the choicest applicant, 
and 25 to the least desirable one. 


The result showed a most unhappy 
disagreement. The judges showed the 
best agreement regarding the traits of 
neatness and intelligence. After asking 
the judges to arrange the letters for a 
second time, it was found that they dis- 
agreed with their first arrangements 
about as much as they did from the ar- 
rangements of each of the other judges. 
The business people did not show any 
more agreement between themselves than 
did the psychologists and other profes- 
sional people. . 

Photographs, which are traditionally 
sent with letters of application, have been 
tested in similar fashion. Ten adults 
were given 20 photographs to arrange as 
to seven traits: Intelligence, persever- 


Wells 





* Dept. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Cojlege, Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


By C. O. Weber* 


ance, kindliness, conceit, courage, humor, 
deceitfuiness. The results of this test 
show more than chance agreement. If 
the arrangements had been made in 
purely chance fashion, the variations be- 
tween the arrangements of the various 
judges would have deviated on an aver- 
age of about five points for each picture. 
Actually, they varied between three and 
four points. The greatest deviations are 
given in humor and deceitfulness. These, 
therefore, are presumably the hardest to 
judge. Intelligence and perseverance gave 
the most uniform’ results. These, then, 
are presumably easiest to detect in pho- 
tographs. 

The persons rated in these photographs 
were acquainted with 25 other persons 
who had known them for no less than two 
years. They were asked to rate the 10 
subjects on’ the basis of personal ac- 
quaintance with them. If we take these 
ratings as the “true” ratings (they are 
perhaps the truest we can get), a remark- 
able fact comes to light. Some of the 10 
judges who had rated their photographs 
showed no skill at all in approximating 
the “true” ratings, but two out of the 10 
judges showed high skill in doing so (se- 
curing correlations of .55 and .51). This 
verifies the widespread belief that the 
ability to read character is an individual 
gift. Some people, therefore, due to an 
unexplained “intuitive’ or “sympathetic” 
insight, which énables them to judge 
character more correctly than those lack- 
ing this insight, are peculiarly fitted for 
the problems of the credit manager or the 
employment secretary. 


Letters of Application 


Of course, everyone recognizes that 
every letter of application is a potential 
attempt to deceive. It is too much of a 
“preparation for inspection.” Some read- 
ers will say: “Good. The photograph is 
more diagnostic than is the letter. Now, 
substitute the applicant himself for his 
letter and photograph, and we will read 
him so thoroughly that ‘chance agree- 
ment’ will vanish entirely.” 

Well, one lives and learns. An experi- 
mental test of “interviewing” was under- 
taken by a well-known salesmanship serv- 
ice. Twelve salesmanagers interviewed 
57 applicants for positions as salesmen. 
They arranged them as to their desir- 
ability in a series from 1 to 57. The 
judges were men experienced in this sort 
of work. They were allowed to do any- 
thing they pleased during the interview, 
using any methods they wished to deter- 
mine the applicant’s character. 

The results showed an agreement which 
was almost of a chance character. One 
applicant was given the position “1” by 
one judge, “57” by another. True, some 
applicants were generally rated favorably, 
but still their ratings varied from 2 to 36. 
The same loose variability occurred for 
those applicants who were on the whole 
rated unfavorably. 

The most reliable form of the direct 
method of judging character seems to be 
the “rating scale.” A rating scale is a 
case where a person is rated, on a scale 
of five or ten, by other persons who know 
him well. One interesting result of such 
tests is the fact that we are able to judge 


certain traits in others with much more 
accuracy than we are able to judge then: 
in ourselves. 

Twenty-five women, who were mutual 
acquaintances, were asked to arrange the 
entire group, including themselves, as to 
certain traits. The traits were: Neat- 
ness, intelligence, humor, conceit, beauty, 
vulgarity, snobbishness, refinement, so- 
ciability. The results showed that they 
tended to overestimate desirable traits in 
themselves, and to underestimate the un- 
desirable ones. This study has been con- 
firmed by several investigators. 


Performance Test Most Reliable 


Unfortunately, though personal ratings 
made by acquaintances are fairly reliable, 
they are of little use to the business man 
who is often under the necessity of rat- 
ing strangers. There is just one escape 
from this difficulty; and it has given rise 
to a class of character tests which are 
coming into wide use in industrial circles. 
The theory of these tests, which we may 
designate as “performance tests,” is as 
follows: 

(1) It is possible to find certain 
traits which always or nearly always 
are. present in good employees, and 
others which are typically present in 
bad ones. 

(2) By a properly devised test, we 
may detect the presence of these traits 
in applicants. 

(3) We may then infer, from the 
presence or absence of these traits in 
strangers, the good or bad character 
and ability we may expect from them. 
An illustration of this new method will 

show its possibilities. We are indebted 
to Dr. Frederic L. Wells, the psycholo- 
gist, who made this study through the co- 
operation of the National Association 01 
Life Underwriters. Answers to many 
questions about 548 successful insurance 
salesmen were secured. They were put 
into four classes, according to their busi- 
ness worth. “Business worth” was meas- 
ured by their ability to sell insurance 
The four salary-groups were: 25,000 
dollar men, 10,000 dollar men, 5,000 dol- 
lar men, and 2,500 dollar men. 

It was found that some of the personal 
items about them, generally regarded as 
“good signs,” showed little relationship 
with their success as salesmen. Such 
items were: Age, working as a boy, 
amount of time spent in working, good 
health, education, and marital status. On 
the other hand, the more 
groups did show much agreement on such 
personal items as having children; having 
recreations, working on a commission. 
etc. Of course, if we were consideraing 
some other occupation than salesmanship, 
we might find quite different items re- 
lated to success. 

In the same way, tests have been de- 
vised which are measures of skill, and 
they enable us to predict the sort of work 
we might expect of a new employee. 
These, too, are discovered by the “mathe- 
matjcal method ;” and this method is afte: 
all the master logic of both the labora- 
tory of science and the sphere of busi- 
ness life. But psychology verifies Shake- 
speare’s denial that we can “find the 
mind’s construction in the face.” The 
one exception to this seems to be the case 
of emotional expression. 
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Revising Credit Files 
(Continued from page 9) 


to materially increase our growing export 
business. 


Practically no unemployment. 


We assume for 1925 the responsibility 
of assisting Hoover dealers in making 
their Hoover franchise more valuable 
than in the past. 


Business in all lines has, or is about to 
take the customary annual inventory ana 
get its hearings for another twelve months 
of successful business effort, 


With the closing of the old year, we 
realize there will doubtless be many busi- 
ness changes and with this in mind, we 
are preparing to revise our credit files, 
looking forward with much pleasure to 
the privilege of serving you to the maxi- 
mum throughout the year. 


Credit is based entirely upon confidence, 
and confidence is founded upon knowledge 
of the customer’s business. The most ac- 
curate and authoratjve knowledge we can 
obtain is from the customer’s own state- 
ment. 


A merchant’s capital consists of his re- 
sources plus his credit. 


It is in connection with credit that we 
can co-operate with you. 


To do so we should be in position at all 
times to place at your disposal a maximum 
line of credit, basing this on direct in- 
formation rather than agency reports and 
ratings. No doubt you have taken your 
usual inventory and will be glad to co- 
operate by furnishing us with your new 
statement. A stamped and addressed form 
is enclosed, on which you can conveniently 


) give us this information together with 


references and other data pertinent there- 
to in the spaces provided. 


We assure you that this information 
will be regarded as strictly confidential in 
every respect and is requested in order 
that our service to you may be of the 
highest and most liberal type. 

We thank you in advance for an early 
return of the enclosed property statement. 


Letter No. 5—Follow-up for Letter 
No. 4 


In the absence of a response to our let- 
ter of two weeks ago relative to the an- 
nual revision of our credit files, we are 
taking the liberty of again writing you 
on this subject. No doubt you have been 


) enjoying a good business and the matter 
successful || 


has in some way been overlooked. 


Our requesting a statement for the new 
year, we assure you, is in no sense a re- 
flection upon the character, integrity, busi- 
ness ability or past transactions with our 
business friends. It is purely through our 
desire to keep in close touch with our 
valued dealers and establish that close ac- 
quaintanceship that will enable us at all 
times to co-operate intelligently and lib- 
erally in credit matters. Surely this plan 
is mutually more desirable than through 


the medium of outside sources of inform- 
ation, 


If you have not already done so we 
trust you will find it convenient at this 
time to fill in and mail the blank sent 
you with our previous letter. We assure 
you that it will be regarded as strictly 
confidential and that the courtesy will be 
appreciated. 
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Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


ONLY a credit man is equipped by experience to interpret past facts and 
present conditions in such a way as to control efficiently the credits 
extended by a manufacturing or wholesale business. 


The services of a credit man are indispensable to the sound conduct.of 
your business but he realizes—and you should realize—that there is no 
absolute yardstick by which he can measure the future. 


By guaranteeing the judgments of the credit. man, a National Policy of 
Credit Insurance makes his work simpler and absolutely certain of results, 
It contains the pledge of the World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, 
else pay, all bad debt losses in excess of normal and other provisions 
which make it the broadest possible form of protection. 


Write for Details of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 
Company 


Wa. Bi Joyce, Chairman 





E. A. St. Joun, President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


E. M. Treat, Vice-President 
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Shoulder-To-Shoulder 


(Continued from Page 8) 


remedy such things as unsatisfactory 
methods of keeping accounts, how to 
comply more effectively with certain im- 
portant credit requirements, we have 
made a good credit risk out of one that 
at first appeared a poor one. 

We have often helped to clear up legal 
technicalities that stood in the way of a 
good rating. I have in mind the case of a 
feed dealer who had just started in busi- 
ness. He wanted to use our products, 
but had not made final payment for the 
business. We found that no notice of 
sale had been filed as was required under 
the State law. The title to the business 
was still in the hands of the seller, and it 
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Capacity 
A factor most familiar—a stringent test ap- 
plied without hesitation to aid in proving or 
disproving the reliability of a credit risk. To 
be adjudged competent of “carrying on” in 
one’s business and meeting obligations on time 


Why not apply the same test to the com- 
look for protection 
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M. J. Volkmann, Local Sec. 


appeared he refused to file a notice of in- 
tended sale until the entire purchase price 
was paid. We suggested a way by which 
the difficulty was adjusted, and because 
of his appreciation of the service ren- 
dered, we have a good customer. 


Improving the Customer's Methods 


Some time ago one of our salesmen 
asked us to call on a customer who owed 
us between three and four thousand dol- 
lars, all past due, thinking that we might 
be able to bring about a closer relation 
with him from a credit standpoint, and 
incidentally, an increase of sales. We 
visited him and talked things over. One 
of our first discoveries was that his ex- 
pense for raw materials was too large. 
We also found that he was loaded up with 
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past-due accounts, which is not healthy 
for any business. Because so many of our 
customers are bakers, we have 
knowledge of the business, and it did not 
take us long to discover that wastefulness 
on the part of some of his workers was 
the chief cause of this baker’s heavy ex- 
pense for raw materials. And to remedy 
the slowness of his collections, we helped 
him work out a modern collection sys- 










some F 


tem. As a result of our suggestions he/ 


was able to remedy both of these difficul- 
ties. Today this baker is prospering, 
He has a good credit standing with us, 
justifies it—and is a 100 per cent user of 
Sperry Flour. 

One factor which we often find im- 
pairs the soundness of a customer’s credit 
is lack of insurance. In such cases our 
purpose is to show how important it is 
to protect his investment, and ours, too, 
in his business—that it improves his 
credit standing to carry insurance, and 
that insurance is, in fact, the foundation 
of all credit. 

There have been scores of cases such 
as these, in which we have, from first- 
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hand knowledge supplied by our sales- § 


men, been able to make practical sugges- 
tions or to co-operate with customers in 
a way that has worked to our mutual 
advantage. 

One of our problems in getting the 
salesmen to work with us has been the 
working out of a method of handling the 
details of credit matters which should 
prevent mix-ups or unnecessary duplica- 
tion of effort. Toward this end the credit 
manager has, during the past year, writ- 
ten a Manual of Instructions, which has 
been placed in the hands of all who may 
in any way have something to do with 
the credit operations of the company. 
Our territory is so organized that we have 
credit representatives at our four main 
district offices, scattered up and down the 
far western states, who devote all of their 
time to credit work. At some of the 
subdivisions credit matters have been 
delegated to cashiers and accountants, but 
at all times members of the credit de- 
partment are in close touch with the 
credit manager in the executive offices in 
San Francisco. 

Daily collection reports are sent from 
each office to the credit manager, so that 
he may know at all times what progress 
is being made throughout the entire sys- 
tem. It is, of course, important for him 
to know that our receivables are coming 
in promptly. 

In the matter of collections, the credit 
department works very closely with the 
salesmen. 


If we must correspond with | 
the customer, the salesman who solicits 
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his business receives a copy of the letter. | 


If the salesman recejves an order from a 
customer whose account is past due, and 
no payment against it, he tries to secure 


a check from the customer, or at least a | 
definite promise of future payment, and J 


he makes a short report which accom- 
panies the order. In this way, orders 


which would sometimes be held awaiting § 
response to a letter-go out promptly, and 


the goodwill of the customer is retained. 
Salesmen who do not come into the office 
daily are advised of the payments re- 
ceived through the mail. Also, the sales- 
men are furnished with a copy of each 
customer’s statement rendered on the first 
of the month. These monthly statements 
the salesman keeps with him during the 
month, and from them obtains a general 
idea of how collections are progressing 
with his trade. 

Sales managers sometimes have pre- 
sentiments of the danger of dividing a 
salesman’s interest by calling upon him 
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to do credit work. We have found no 
such tendency in our business. Rather, 
what credit work we have called upon 
our salesmen to do has not only fortified 
their knowledge of their work of selling, 
as has been described, but it has also in- 
creased their interest in their work ot 
selling. It is true that this work of act- 
ing as eyes for the credit department re- 
quires some time and thought on the 
part of the salesman. But this investment 
of time has paid for itself in increased 
sales. 

An important advantage which has re- 
sulted from holding our salesmen re- 
sponsible for some of the initial credit 
information has been a saving of rou- 
tine in the handling of credit authoriza- 
tion. Since the salesman gets the credit 
information at the time he gets the order 
a good portion of the necessary data for 
granting credit comes to the credit de- 
partment at the same time as the order 
and request for credit authorization. This 
dispenses with the operation of matching 
up orders from one source and informa- 
tion from another. Usually the credit re- 
port is attached to the order when it 
comes to us for approval. 

We feel that the success of our plan 
for co-operation between the sales and 
credit departments has been demon- 
strated by the benefits to both depart- 
ments. A few years ago, forty-five or 
sixty days was the average length of turn- 
over of our accounts. At present it is 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine. When the 
time for making collections has been cut 
down to something like one-half, credit 
losses have been cut to the minimum and 
the delays of credit routine have been re- 
duced. And each year during this period 
sales have increased. Thus have our 
credit and sales departments, working 
always shoulder-to-shoulder, boosted for 
more business. 


Credit Ethics in Islam 
(Continued from Page 16) 
business in slave traffic. The importance 
of trade in the Prophet’s own domestic 
life, the fact that we are even given the 
names of Mecca’s millionaires such as 
Ibn, Jod’an, Abou Ohaiha, Abou Sofian, 
Walid Ibn Mujira and Abdallah Ibn Abi 
Rubi’a, Mecca’s significance as a trading 
and pilgrimage center in early Arabia are 
all reflected in the Propret’s careful codi- 

fication of commercial ethics. 


Right and Wrong in Credit 


In the form of revelations “sent down 
upon the Prophet’s breast” through the 
angel Gabriel, Mohammed outlines the 
right and wrong of credit transactions 
and their various ramifications. To the 
Mohammedans these precepts are divine 
and, as such, they are to be followed 
strictly. But situations arise where the 
Koranic injunctions seem to be uncertain. 
Hence the interpreters of the sacred law 
are called upon to render their decisions. 


These teachers are variously known as. 


sheiks, ulama, mullahs, quodis. They 
must have a thorough knowledge of the 
Koran and the voluminous commentaries 
of famous legists. In most cases they 
have to know the whole of the sacred 
book by heart. 

Al-Azhar, the celebrated Mosque and 
University of Cairo, is the great center 
whence these teachers graduate after fif- 
teen years of study. Moslem scholars 
from all over the world repair thither, 
the various quarters assigned to each na- 
tionality which the faithful endow num- 
bering seventeen. Wherever there is a 


deadlock on commercial law or any other 
matter in life the decision of the faculty 
of Al-Azhar is the final authority among 
those sects which adhere to this commu- 
nion. When the Turks lately adopted a 
European legal code to supplant the Mos- 
lem one, the authorities of Al-Azhar thun- 
dered forth their anathemas, branding 
the Turks as nothing short of infidels. 
Having graduated from this university, 
the scholars go back to their own coun- 
tries, thus reflecting the interpretation of 
the learned men of their university. Grad- 
uation generally takes place at the begin- 
ning of the New Year, a festival com- 
mencing on the first month of the Mos- 
lem year, Muharram, and culminating on 
the tenth day when great rejoicing be- 





comes the order of the day. Prayer and 
ritual amidst the picturesque and motley- 
dressed students, numbering as high as 
15,000, who come from various corners 
of the globe, make the court-yard of Al- 
Azhar one of the most frequented sites in 
Cairo that day. A painting of this court- 
yard, from “The Life of Mohammed,” 
by E. Dinet and Sliman Ben Ibrahim, 
Paris, is reproduced herewith. It is the 
end of the old year and the beginning of 
the new when every faithful follower of 
Mohammed must square his accounts 


with Allah and his fellow creatures. In 
one of his sayings Mohammed asserts 
that prayers, fasting and good deeds on 
this occasion will advance the Moslem 
seven hundred years in paradise! 


“But that sale must pass! 
They’ve always been good” 


“They used to be, yes,” agreed 
the Credit Manager, “but in 
the last few months their pay- 
ments have been slower and 
slower. I can show you their 
record, if you like. Not a cash 
discount taken for over a year. 
Collection letters necessary 
four times. No, I’m sorry, but 
I can’t pass this sale for ‘A’ 
credit.” 








Acme is the world’s 
largest compagy special- 
izing exclusively in visi- 
ble record equipment. 
Offices in principal cities. 


ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY cy 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


As you know, it’s mighty un- 
pleasant turning down hard- 
won sales. But since you must 
do it, it’s a good thing to be 
able to do it on facts—all the 
facts—centralized and instantly 
available in visible form. 


Acme Visible Records offer you 
twelve distinct superiorities in 
record-keeping. Acme’s library 
of 8,000 forms includes many 
which you can utilize in draw- 
ing up the perfect form to suit 
your individual needs. And 
there’s an experienced Acme 
man near you to help in work- 
ing out every problem. 


There’s no obligation in check- 
ing the coupon for the man or 
for our interesting new book, 
“Profitable Business Control.” 
Either or both will be brought 
to you by this coupon when 
checked and clipped to your 
letterhead. 


You may send your nearest representative to 
see me. 


You may send me a copy of “Profitable Busi- 
ness Control.” 







































































Damaged 
by Water 


The successful Johnson busi- 
ness had moved into a modern 
plant and was considered im- 
mune from fire. Imagine the 
senior partner's consternation 
when he found a leaking sprink- 
ler head which was pouring 


















































water over his stock and ma- 
chinery. 


At first inclined to blame the 
protective device, he realized 
that the men had been loading 
high and that one of the nozzles 


was damaged. 


SPRINKLER LEAKAGE in- 
surance would have saved the 
hundreds in loss which was found 
inside. ° 


Ask the nearest National Lib- 


erty Agent to give you more de- 
tails about this coverage. 


Losses Paid Since 
Organization 
$65,885 546.34 





Somewhere in 
Central America 
Dear Eprtror— 
Tell the readers of Crepir MonTHLY 
that although a knowledge of politics at 


_ at home may not be of any business value 


to them, politics must be taken into con- 
sideration by anyone doing business in 
this or other Central American country. 

One of the principal and most lucrative 
businesses is the making of wars. Though 
to the American mind these conflicts have 
an opera bouffe tinge, their severity is ex- 
tremely high considering the native pop- 
ulation and extent of industry. 


Bear in mind the principal idea back of 
these revolutions is not the taking of lives 
but the taking of dollars through plunder 
and concessions from the victorious par- 
ties. 

The government that is in today may be 
out tomorrow. As an example take the 
experience of a former New Yorker, 
which he told me last night in the lobby 
of a hotel here in the largest city in the 
Republic. He had been operating two 
smali steamers in coastwise trade with a 
neighboring Republic when a local politi- 
cian approached with a proposition that 
promised real money. A coup’ was 
shortly to be pulled off with the object of 
seating a man we will call Lopez, as Presi- 
dente. Our New: Yorker was shown 
countless guns and rounds of ammunition 
and met several influential merchants who 
were backing Lopez and promised success 
to the venture. The Americano was to 
arm his two vessels and use them against 
the oppcsition should an attempt be made 
to import war material from the States. 
In return he was to get a flat cash pay- 
ment of $25,000 for his two boats and 
any concession that suited his fancy. 
Fine. He saw himself a wealthy man in 
a few years with an established business 
in his own right. 

He knew the first thing an invading 
army did on entering a town was wreck 
the local electric light plant for obvious 
military reasons. And he also knew that 
the two “improvements” the poorest peon 
always want, electric lights and a talking 
machine. Accordingly he asked for the 
lighting concession in the two largest 
towns on the coast. This Lopez cheer- 
fully granted. The stage was set. 

The coup was successful. Lopez’ ques- 
tionable position was furthered by an 
overwhelming vote of the peons (all hea- 
vily indebted to his backers) and our 
friend was “sitting pretty.” 

Armed with letters from an exporting 
company, Lopez and his cabinet and influ- 
ential merchants, he sailed for the States. 
to purchase equipment for his lighting 
projects. 

His fortune, abetted by letters from 
his backers, was sufficient to secure a 
heavy line of goods judiciously purchased 
from several manufacturers. Strange as 
it may seem, what little apprehension was 
felt about the security of his backers, 
Lopez’ title and knowledge of his “popu- 
larity” at home was sufficient to sway the 
manufacturers’ credit departments. 

After some months our friend arrived 
at his El Dorado personally convoying his 
purchases. Much to his surprise he was 
met at the wharf by the governor of the 
state and a company of soldiers who con- 
fiscated his lighting equipment on the 
grounds that he had aided Lopez, and his 
property logically became spoils of war. 
Further questioning disclosed that the 
governor had changed political affiliations 
over night together with most of the mer- 
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chants who now belonged to the new 
party called the “Progressives.” 

Confident that such high handedness 
could not be put over on a citizen of the 
U. S. A., he would see Lopez and de- 
mand an accounting. He saw the Presi- 
dente with little difficulty and learned that 
while the latter still had the title he had 
little with which to back it up. His party 
retained only the state in which the capi- 
tal was situated, the rest of the country 
having immediately been retaken by those 
formerly in power. Then our friend 
played what he believed to be a trump 
card. Backed by the electrical manufac- 
turers he appealed to the U. S. State De- 
partment only to learn that the Marine 
Corps is not maintained for the conven- 
ience of short sighted credit managers. 

The lighting equipment? That was set 
up immediately and I am interviewing the 
president of the company next week. His 
name is Lopez. 

It is because of these revolutions within 
revolutions that merchants are wary of 
anything resembling credit. They are 
perpetually at the mercy of warring fac- 
tions and to make ends meet, they ask 
for and receive a profit of at least 50 per 
cent on each article sold. ; 

As a banker in the capital explained 
to me a few days ago when I complained 
of high prices, “the merchants are not 
to be blamed for conditions. They are 
anxious for peace and a return to nor- 
malcy. But as each revolution starts they 
are approached by both parties for contri- 
butions. If they refuse their places of 
business are sacked. As soon as they 
have given all they can, the army goes 
into the field in search of the enemy and 
the enemy immediately moves into the 
city. The only man who makes money 
here is the man of war.” 

It is because of this unrest and distrust 
that each salesman going to the interior 
travels heavily armed. 

An American hardware salesman told 
me last night he had received instructions 
from his concern to give credit to only 
one firm in this town of 12,000 population, 
and that on a strict 30-day basis. The 
firm is owned by four men who live in 
the back of the building surrounded by a 
small arsenal. From the outside one 
would immediately select it as the leading 
business house of the town. But I go 
to the British bank and ask the manager, 
whom I discover to be from my birth- 
place in Canada, how the house rates with 
him and the answer is, “Hands off!” He 
explains that the house is the leader only 
because it is owed less by the government 
than any of the others. In the next dis- 
tribution its sacking is first on the list. 

The principal support of the peons when 
not engaged in arms is working for the 
several banana companies, which, though 
having huge investments in land are far 
more safely situated than any merchant 
can be. There is no incentive in sacking 
a banana farm. As they need almost. no 
cultivation, no valuable farming equip- 
ment is required. 

This whole country has recently been 
visited by the Japanese beetle which 
preyed on the banana tree to the detri- 
ment of peon and merchant alike, and 
business is virtually at a standstill. Bank- 
ruptcy is almost unknown because just 
before his creditors come down on him, 
the insolvent merchant swings his politi- 
cal affiliations in line with those of the 
Chief of Police and those creditors who 
are among the opposition have to whistle 
for their money. 

—Constant Reader. 
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Borrowing for an Education 
(Continued from page 10) 






sibility which will bring a just reflection 
upon my headship if I am not of real 
value and service in helping you derive a 
real benefit from your student loan ex- 
perience. My reason is explained more 
fully in the last paragraph. 

“One of the most surprising develop- 
ments in our loan work has been the fail- 
ure of a large proportion of borrowers 
in the beginning of their business career, 
to realize the definite nature of a written 
obligation and the manner in which such 
a failure is viewed by men who through 
their adherence to financial ethics have 
succeeded and are respected. 

“I know it is not a defect in character 
but in education. This was clearly indi- 
cated two years ago when our first group 
of 106 loans fell due. At that time the 
situation was a momentous one to us, 
and on the results the whole student loan 
experiment would have stood or fallen. 
In some way, through our letters mostly, 
we evidently transmitted this anxiety to 
our students. As a result every first in- 
stalment was paid before July 15 except 
six, and three of those were explainable. 
We accepted the test of student character 
as proven and the next year ‘slept at the 
switch’ as it were, so that on July 1 last 
year, when 280 loans became due (only 
a formal notification having been sent 
out) 125, or forty-four per cent., failed 
to meet their obligations. By July fifteen 
62 had not been heard from, or twenty- 
two per cent. It took six months and a 
great deal of correspondence to clear up 
the situation. 


A Business Obligation 








































“My own personal concern over this 
failure to understand the nature of a 
business obligation can best be illustrated 
by a personal experience which I shall 
take the liberty to set before you. Hav- 
ing been educated for the medical pro- 
fession which circumstances ‘nipped in 
the bud,’ I entered business with much 
the ignorance of its standards of the 
average A.B., partly because I had a 
father whose whole life had been spent 
in the army. When fortune began to 
favor me, I sought credit and borrowed 
$2,000 from the old Seventh National 
Bank in Cincinnati, Ohio. In the opti- 
mism of youth I reached too far and 
orate failed to pay this note when 
due. 

“I shall never forget my experience 
with the cashier of that bank through 
whose favor the loan was granted, nor 
the humiliation through which I passed, 
not only before I paid, but afterwards. 
The stain was indelible. Our business 
extended to other cities and we estab- 
lished relationships with at least twenty- 
five banks. At some of these I have bor- 
rowed half a million dollars on the un- 
secured note of my firm, but that was 
because I established an absolutely clean 
record. From the Seventh National Bank 
I am sure-I could never have borrowed 
$5,000 without a catechizing which would 
have been too humiliating to endure. 
Their attitude was not based on my finan- 
cial ability, but my record. 

“This was probably the best business 
lesson I ever received and I can well 
imagine what a handicap it would have 
been to success if my business or occu- 
pation had been confined to one city as 
is the case with most. I trust I may be 
pardoned for the intrusion of a personal 
experience, but it is to pass on my lesson 
to you who are just entering into the ac- 
tivities of life. To save you, indeed to 
help you build up the foundation of fu- 
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ture credit—on that foundation will be 
built your success, the success of a bigger 
student loan fund, and our success in 
educating educators to give young men 
and women some training in finance. The 
due date is July 1, and not July 2, 1926. 
“Affectionately yours, 
[signed in facsimile] 


“Wan. E. Harmon.” 


amount of assistance in the form of cash 
or a deferred obligation. All the collec- 
tions are handled by the Harmon Founda- 
tion. 

The Group Guarantee 


In each loan fund operated by the 
Foundation, those borrowing in a given 
year compose the group. The members 
of each group insure their loans against 
loss through a mutual group guarantee 
which is paid in as part of the instalment 
payments. To quote from the Harmon 
Foundation’s report: : 

“When the accounts for a given year 
are closed, all of this guarantee fund not 
required to make up defaults is returned 
to the student pro rata, with interest at 
the same rate originally paid. At least 
five borrowers must be listed from each 
affiliated college, during one academic 
year. Thus a group is formed of several 
persons of common interests, each of 


During the first four years of its loan 
work, the Foundation, through its own 
funds or the trust funds in its charge 
provided all the cash for loans. The re- 
quests for college appropriations were so 
great and the necessity for assistance so 
obvious, that beginning with the college 
year 1926-27 a new department was es- 
tablished known as the Harmon-College 
Cooperative Loan Fund- Under this.plan, 
each college participating must match the 
amount of the Harmon loan with an equal 


[Ad No. 3 in a series on Business Mortality] 


How Long Does a 
Wholesale or Job- 
bing Business Live? 


Do you sell to Wholesalers or Jobbers? If so, do you 
know how long your customers will “live”? Below 
are “experience tables” compiled by the Bureau 
of Business Standards of the Shaw publications. 
They represent a study of thousands of cases. 


Bakery Goods 
Boots and Shoes... nit 
Butter and Eggs.......................... 
Cigars and Tobacco ...........................---- 
tka sicipseraiies sane 
Confectionery 

Dry Goods ............. 





Groceries... 
Hardware 
Lumber............. 


Paints, Oils and Glass 
a 
Produce 
General average for 
Wholesale Concerns............ 


The average life of all your possible wholesale cus- 
tomers is only seven and one half years. Many of 
them are undoubtedly at this dangerous age right 
now. You can’t know exactly when any particular 
one will fail, nor can you prevent it. But you can 
safeguard the monies due your concern—with a policy 
of American Credit Insurance. An American repre- 
sentative trained in your special industry can tell you 
how. 


Clhe AMERICAN 


CrEDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 
OF NEW YORK J, F.M* FADDEN, prssipent 
Offices in All Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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MPLOYERS are realizing 

that they owe it not only 
to themselves, but, in even 
greater measure, to the 
tempted employe, to curb the 
influences that tend to pro- 
mote false standards of living 
and to prevent the tragedies 
that are occurring with in- 
creasing frequency. 


Fidelity Insurance 


Is the Solution 


United States Fidelity 
And Guaranty 


Company 
Home Office at Baltimore 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Burglary and Casualty 


Insurance 


whom is aware that his failure to repay 


his obligation will not only lower his 
standing in the estimation of his fellows, 
but will as well cause them financial loss 
from the fund which they have set up. 
Thus the responsibility for the return of 
the loan is removed from the shoulders 
of the college, the administering organi- 
zation, or the endorsing friend or rela- 
tive, and placed directly upon the stu- 
dent.” 

There are other interesting facts in the 
administration of the Harmon Loan 
Funds, which for lack of space cannot be 
detailed here. Of course, the applicant 
must present bona fide evidence of real 
need for the loan, the requisite character 
to liquidate it, and an understanding of 
the credit responsibilities he is assuming. 


An Experiment in Character 


As the Student Loan Division of the 
Harmon Foundation is in the nature of an 
experiment in student character as a 
credit asset, it is interesting to note the 
results in repayment of the loans. Dur- 
ing four years’ experience, only two out 
of 357 borrowers have failed altogether 
to pay. In no case has there been a re- 
pudiation of the obligation. This fine 
record is largely due, no doubt, to the 
strict follow-up methods used in collect- 
ing the instalments of the loans. The 
Harmon report says in regard to this: 

“One outstanding finding of repayment 
experience has been the fact that stu- 
dents, or rather college graduates as a 
class, appear to start out with little con- 
ception of the well-recognized practices 
that obtain in all business relationships. 
These borrowers are inherently honest, 
but are not trained to any careful ob- 
servance of a financial obligation. This 
has been shown so frequently as to be 
characteristic, and appears to indicate a 
very serious weakness in collegiate or 
pre-collegiate training. In no_ school 
where loans have become due has every 
borrower made each payment on, or within 
ten days of, its due date; and it has been 
observed that the colleges whose’ student 
body consists largely of those of very 
limited means, make actually the best 
showing.” - 

A statement made by the Harmon 
Foundation, dated June 30, 1926, shows a 
total of 1,165 loans had been made since 
the inception of the plan, and that the 
total amount of the contracts, including 
the group guarantee, is $212,614-75. The 
statement also shows that the percentage 
of money over ninety days past due was 
3.34 per cent. in 1922-23; 5.74 per cent. 
in 1923-24; 1.94 per cent. in 1924-25, and 
nothing over ninety days past due in 
1925-26. 


A Credit Index 


A practical result of student borrowing 
from and careful repayment to the Har- 
mon Foundation is the honorary certifi- 
cate which is given upon the completion 
of the payments with reasonable prompt- 
ness for each instalment. These certifi- 
‘cates are used as a credit index by the 
student—as references for employers, in 
order to obtain bank loans, or credit in 
business enterprises, with great success. 


The February, 1926, 
_ Number 


F ANY reader of the Crepir 
MonruHLy has a copy of the Feb- 
ruary 1926, issue for which he has no 
further use, the National Association 
of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, 
New York, would be glad to have it in 
‘order to complete the reserve file. 
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McFadden-Pepper Bill 


‘J. HE most recent legislative question 
that the National Association of 
Credit Men has had under consideration is 
the McFadden-Pepper Bill, which is of 
particular interest to credit managers on 
account of a provision in the bill for re- 
chartering the Federal Reserve Banks. 

On November 23, 1926, the  Associa- 
tion’s Legislative Executive Committee 
went on record for the Association with 
the following declaration on the McFad- 
den-Pepper Bill: 

The welfare and preservation of our 
national banks and the Federal Reserve 
System, and the stabilization of our pres- 
ent business prosperity, depend in large 
degree upon the passage of the McFad- 
den-Pepper Bill. ; 

The bill provides for enlarging the char- 
ter powers of national banks to enable 
them to compete fairly with state char- 
tered banks and for renewing the charters 
of the Federal Reserve Banks. These 
are matters of such vital importance to 
the industrial and commercial interests of 
the United States that no delay in insur- 
ing the permanency of the national bank- 
ing system and the continuance of the 
Federal Reserve System should be toler- 
ated. 

The Hull Amendment, which denies a 
privilege to national banks in 26 states 
that is to be given to national banks in 22 
other states, tends to prevent uniformity 
in banking practice and to weaken the 
Federal Reserve System. _ 

The Legislative Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men earnestly urges the passage of the 
McFadden-Pepper Bill, without the Hull 


amendment. 


Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


S foreign credit is becoming of in- 

creasing importance, the National 
Association of Credit Men through its 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau, is 
giving its attention to federal legislation 
that affects credit functions abroad. For 
instance, there is now before’ Congress 
a proposal for strengthening the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
United States Department of Commerce 
to ailow it greater freedom from political 
influence. This question was presented 
to the Legislative Executive Committee, 
which on November 23, 1926, adopted the 
following declaration: 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce should manitain its efficient 
non-partisan status and be in a position 
to continue filling appointments in its 
foreign service from practical men of 
known experience. 

This branch of the Government service 
has been of inestimable value in develop- 
ing and maintaining our foreign trade, 
and should be placed on a permanent 
iegal basis with proper financial support. 

Trade relations with our overseas cus- 
tomers are vitally influenced by the type 
of our Government _ representatives 
abroad. The service rendered through 
the Bureaus of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to American credit executtwves 
is of such importance that every effort 
shouid be made io improve and strengthen 
the work of the Bureau. 

The Legislative Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men heartily endorses the declaration on 
the Hoch Bill, H. R. 3858, as approved by 
the officers and directors of this associa- 
tion at their annual meeting: 
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The Years of Inflation 
(Continued from page 11) 


of the economic difficulties of 1890, but 
the real trouble was the absence of organ- 
ization upon which credit could be based. 

The world was producing more silver in 
1890, and the question had become so 
pressing that Secretary of the Treasury 
Windom proposed to Congress at the De- 
cember session of 1889 that we purchase 
all of the world’s surplus silver, or such 
part as may be offered, and pay for it in 
United States notes. The redemption ar- 
rangement suggested by Secretary Win- 
dom for these notes was fantastic, and 
might have led, if his plan had been 
adopted, to very great losses. The House 
did not accept the Secretary’s suggestion 
but passed a bill providing for the pur- 
chase monthly of 444 million dollars of 
silver, payment ‘o be made in legal tender 
notes, redeemable in gold and silver at the 
option of the Treasury. The Senate re- 
sponded by passing by a small majority a 
Free Coinage of Silver Bill. 

Mr. Sherman’s arduous work for a re- 
concilement of the differences in the two 
Houses resulted in the passing of a bill, in 
July, 1890, providing for the purchase of 
4¥% million ounces of silver monthly, or 
as much thereof as should be offered, 
payment to be made in legal tender notes, 
which could be redeemed in gold or <ilver 
at the discretion of the Treasury. This 
was the so-called Sherman Silver Pur- 
chasing Act, and it was promptly signed 
by the President. 

In 1890 siiver averaged 9314 cents per 
ounce. When the Purchase Act was 
passed it reached $1.04 per ounce. Specu- 
lators, in the spirit of the times, levitated 
the price to $1.21 per ounce. Profit tak- 
ing resulted promptly. The price fell, and 
by December, 1890, silver was bringing 
$.98 per ounce. The ratio to gold was 
then about 19.77. 


The Anti-Trust Agitation 


The third episode of the drama of 1890 
was the restraint of trusts as inimical to 
the public welfare. In this, as in other 
economic policies, there was too much pas- 
sion and too little judiciousness. Compe- 
tition, on account of increasing produc- 
tion, had become, as stated above, very cle- 
structive. Public utilities and private en- 
terprises battered one another, disregard- 
ing the mutual damages occasioned one 
another by this injudicious warfare. 

Credit was unorganized, co-operation 
unrecognized, and there was a battle royal 
in the marketing of services and goods. 
This could not last. The Standard Oil 
Company led the combination movement 
in 1879, and a trust was organized in 1882. 
The cotton.oil producers got together in a 
trust combination in 1884; the distilleries 
and cattle feed producers followed in 
1887. These combinations, under trust 
agreements, sometimes led to the restric- 
tion of output by the closing of some 
plants. This restriction angered the peo- 
ple, whose interests seemed clearly in- 
volved. Some of the States entered the 
lists by passing laws to regulate trust 
combinations ; and after two years’ debate 
in Congress the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
became a law July 2, 1890. 


Foreign Disturbances 


After these three episodes, that make 
1890 an outstanding year in our economic 
history, events of a serious significance 
broke thick and fast. The powerful Lon- 
don banking house of Baring Brothers had 
loaded up on Argentine securities. It had 


underwritten loans as late as the Spring 
of 1890, though the Argentine wheat crop 
failed in 1889 with extreme distress and 
serious political consequences. This dis- 
aster in the Argentine threw into fright 
some of the British holders of foreign 
securities. Unpleasant rumors were circu- 
lated, and finally Baring Brothers, unable 
to dispose of or borrow on their Argen- 
tine investments, defaulted on twenty-oiie 
million pounds of home _ indebtedness. 
The Bank of England came to the rescue 
of this private institution and thereby 
averted what might have become a serious 
panic. 

This incident increased the fright 
among the British holders of foreign se- 
curities, and there came a period of reck- 
oning with those who had not resisted 
the lure of buying on long credit terms. 
Our securities, taken by British investors 
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and exchanged for the settlement of com- 
modities bought in the latter ’Eighties, 
were sent back in large quantities for 
sale; and during the first six months of 
1891 the export of goid reached the un- 
exampled figure of $70,000,000, according 
to the statement of the Treasurer of ihe 
United States. On June 30, 1890, there 
was a reserve of gold in the United States 
Treasury of $190,232,405. On June 30, 
1891 this reserve had been reduced to 
$117,667,720. While this depletion of the 
gold reserve was going on, the currency 
in circulation was increasing annually 
about fifty million dollars, by the purchase 
of silver under the Act of 1890 and the 
liberal appropriations made in the same 
year. 

Idle funds accumulated after the harvest 
of 1890; these funds were used for gold 
withdrawals to satisfy export demand. 


“STANDARD COSTS”? 


The New Ernst & Ernst Booklet 
Shows Manufacturing Executives 
How to use them 


Standard Costs are inseparable from the 
sound policies that should govern any mod- 
ern and progressive manufacturing busi- 
ness. They are an appeal to common sense. 


A dead or superannuated cost accounting 
system, not unsound in principle, can be 
salvaged through Standard Costs. Stand- 
ard Costs can give such a system vitality 
and usefulness; make it promptly informa- 





tive, a real means to the control of costs 
and the protection of profits. 


Thenew 28-page booklet, ‘‘StandardCosts,”’ 
just issued by Ernst & Ernst, is written 
from the executive viewpoint. Jt will be 
mailed on request of nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
BALTIMORE 
RICHMOND 
WINSTON-SALEM 
WASHINGTON 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 


CLEVELAND 
AKRON 
CANTON 
COLUMBUS 
YOUNGSTOWN 
TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI 
DAYTON 
MEMPHIS _ 


MIAMI 


DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
KALAMAZOO 
PITTSBURGH 
WHEELING 


LOUISVILLE 
ATLANTA 


TAMPA 


CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DAVENPORT 
st. Louis 
KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA 


NEW ORLEAWS 
JACKSON 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 

SAN ANTONIO 
waco 

DENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 

















@ Business prophets 
foresee a good year... 
but warn against too 
great a growth of 
installment buying as a 
source of frozen credits. 






@ Important as it is to 
keep a watchful eye on 
quick money turnover, 
it is equally important 
that credit be protected 
against the paralyzing 
effects of business 
interruption through frre, 
windstorm, or explosion. 













@ Adequate insurance 
protection against direct 
loss through these 

three . . . plus business 
interruption indemnity 
to protect income and 
profits: these are 
essential factors in well 
rounded credit relations. 

































sia failed badly. 





Providence Saved Us 


In this embarrassing 
Treasury was helpless. 


situation, the 
There could be 


neither legal nor automatic control of the 
currency under the laws of 1890. 
the gold reserve running dangerously low, 
and the export movement continuing, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McCulloch warned 
Congress of a possible suspension of gold 
payments; and right at this point Provi- 
dence interposed in a manner that has 
happened frequently in our lurid financial 
history. 


With 


The wheat crop of 1891 in South Rus- 
France’s wheat crop also 
failed. Our harvest of wheat that year 
was up to that time the largest in our his- 
tory. It was a veritable bumper crop. 


This unexpected act of Nature turned a 


large tide of grain from our shores to 
Europe, with the result that fifty millions 
in gold was imported during the active 
grain movement. At the close of the har- 
vest season, however, currency that had 
gone West to move the crops drifted back 
to New York, and formed another large 
sum of idle funds. It had no effect on 
trade or prices, and this is something to be 
pondered over by those who believe that 
the quantity of money in circulation de- 
termines prices. 


Our Securities Sent Back by Great 
Britain 


The alarm felt by the British holders 
of foreign securities over the Argentine 
debacle had not subsided, and more of our 
securities were sent back for sale. This 
movement resulted in a further gold de- 
pletion of 40% millions during the first 
six months of 1892; and the reserve of 
gold in the United States Treasury on 
ag 30, 1892, had declined to $114,342,- 
67. 

The danger of the legal tender notes 
through their conversion feature was now 
asserting itself with intemperate vehe- 
mence. In the first six months of 1890 
but one-third of the Customs receipts were 
paid in legal tender. In the first six 
months of 1892 seventy-five per cent. of 
the Customs receipts were paid in legal 
tender. At first the gold needed for ex- 
port was furnished by the banks, but in 
1892 gold was drawn from the Treasury 
to satisfy the export demand by the ex- 
change of legal tenders. The Treasury 
reserve in gold on June 30, 1892, was at 
an embarrassingly low level as Congress 
had fixed 100 millions as a minimum re- 
serve against the legal tenders. With the 
legal limit clearly in sight, Secretary of 
the Treasury Foster decided that gold dis- 
bursements must cease, and payments 
thereafter made in legal tenders. The 
banks likewise sought to protect their 
small reserves of gold, and, by this circle 
of events, gold in the Treasury and in the 
banks was being hoarded. 

A depreciated currency was again in 
vogue. The continuous injection of silver 
into the currency, under the Purchase Act 
of 1890, increased the circulation in 1892 
to $24.42 per capita. 


The Illusion of Prosperity 


Despite this succession of serious events, 
that on close observation should have 
forecast a day of reckoning, there was ap- 
parently no uneasiness among the people 
in 1892. They had been soothed by infla- 
tion, and many felt the nation was enjoy- 
ing a real prosperity. It happened, how- 
ever, that currency had increased but cap- 
ital had not. Credit was still without or- 
ganization. Under the surface there was 
a current of dissatisfaction. The treat- 
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ment of the tariff by Congress was a dis- An 
appointment, and the extravagant appro- 
priations were meeting with some resent- 

ment. The year closed with the defeat of § them 

Mr. Harrison for re-election and the re-§  anaril: 


recognized as conservative, to the Presi- Th 
dent’s office. sump 


My descriptive power is insufficient to} che : 
picture the confusion that prevailed in the § princ 
three inflation years. Conservatism was) doub 
desired by some, while others threw it to® woul 
the winds. Many of the people wanted an¥ to cx 
honest-to-goodness free silver coinage act,” and 
and a doubling of the circulation, a colle 


turn of Mr. Cleveland, an executive : loss. 





they felt would have a material effect on cases 
all industries, particularly agriculture) that 
and on profits. This radicalism found ex- § case 
pression in the organization of the Popu-§ agen 
list party, which in the Presidential can-§ woul 
vass of 1892 presented General Weaver as princ 
its candidate. It is strange to contem-§ jn th 
plate now, but the confusion of the times § item: 
brought considerable backing to this new§ the 
party, and it polled in the election of 1892 

more than one million votes. Four States 
were carried by the Populist party, and 
to the 53rd Congress the party sent four 
Senators and eleven Representatives. 


Like an engine beyond control, the 


Q. 
mitt: 
othe 
struc 






















country was rapidly moving to the final A. 
scene of the drama of unsound economics f law 
and confusion. We can designate the pe-§ comr 
riod as one of crazed scheming, without§ ;ora 
definite direction. However, like the dark-§ othe: 
ness just before dawn, there was arising such 
from the confusion a credit consciousness, § atior 
a realization that organization of some§ or ¢ 
kind would dispel the fallacy of cheap? of t 
money as a substantial stimulus towards§ men' 
stable business. ' 
From this time, and through the lurid- wie 
ness and almost despair of the deflation} 
years, there arose the spirit of better 
things to come, which an abiding sense oi Q 
orderliness in all this confusion made§ cou 
possible. Alsc 
cred 
chec 
: J men 
International Credit hav 
. saab inte 
6¢HN the overwhelming majority off sett! 
business transactions, we rely upon§ chec 
the ability and the willingness of the A 
debtor to pay. On no other principle could§ .. 
modern business be conducted. matt 
“There is no international sheriff. But Cre 
there still remains our reliance upon good§ ‘for 
faith, our reliance upon that law which is) If 
older than statute law—the acknowledged <4 
custom of mankind. The credit of gov- the 
ernments is not easily built up. It may§ usec 
easily be shattered. And it must never bef sati: 
forgotten that there are rules of conduct = 


accepted by the silent approval of civil- 
ized man, the breach of which hurts the 
one committing the breach much more 
than the one against whom it was com- 
mitted. If good faith cannot be relied 
upon, it is better that the loan be not made. 
The words with which Hugo Grotius 
closed his great book more than three 
hundred years ago are true: ‘Not only is 
each commonwealth kept together by good 
faith, but that greater society of which 
nations are the members. If faith be 
taken away the intercourse of men is 
abolished.’”—From “Who Buys Foreign 
Bonds,” by Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., in Foreign Affairs, Janu- 
ary, 1927. 
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Answers to Credit Questions 
(Continued from page 12) 


them up with his own funds, he is ordi- 
narily personally liable for any resulting 
loss. 


The foregoing is based upon the as- 
sumption that the relationship between 
the agency and its employer is that of 
principal and agent. There is serious 
doubt as to whether this relationship 
would exist where an agency is employed 
to collect accounts on a contingent basis 
and is to receive a share of the moneys 
collected as its compensation. In such 
cases the relationship would seem to be 
that of debtor and creditor, and in such 
case the deposit of the funds in the 
agent’s bank which subsequently fails, 
would not extinguish the liability to the 
principal. Each case must be examined 
in the light of the method of handling the 
items which has been agreed to between 
the agency and its employer. 


Q. Is a Maryland corporation per- 
mitted to lend its endorsement to an- 
other corporation without special in- 
struction from the board of directors? 


A. It is a general rule of corporation 
law that no corporation may act as ac- 
commodation endorser for another cor- 
joration or guarantee the payment of an- 
other corporation’s debts unless there is 
such a connection between the two corpor- 
ations that the result of the endorsement 
or guarantee enures directly to the benefit 
of the corporation exacting such instru- 
ment. 


This subject is treated at length in the 
1927 edition of the Credit Man’s Diary. 


Q. Can interest be collected on ac- 
counts against debtors in California? 
Also, in the event the debtor pays 
creditor and itemizes on remittance 
check that the payment is in full settle- 
ment of these invoices, will creditor 
have a right of action to recover the 
interest despite the statement of full 
settlement contained on the remittance 
check? 


A. The law usually provides that inter- 
est at the legal rate may be collected on a 
matured account after payment. The 
Credit Man’s Diary indicates that in Cal- 
ifornia 7% may be collected. 


If the customer, however, is disputing 
the right of the creditor to collect interest 
and tenders a check in full settlement of 
the bill and the check is accepted and 
used, there probably results an accord and 
satisfaction which would preclude the 
creditor from maintaining suit for the 
balance in the form of interest. 


WARNING 


HE Watson Sales Corporation, of 

Lynchburg, Va., report: through the 
Lynchburg Association, that in the past 
our or five months someone has gone 
over the country, from Kentucky to 
Texas, especially in the Mississippi delta, 
representing himself as their salesman. 
He takes orders for fixtures, accepting 
part payment in check or cash, but, of 
course does not remit to Watson Sales 
Corporation. 


He uses several aliases, including Geo. 
P. Baskin, Geo. P. Watson, C. W. Brecht, 
and G. Watson. 


Dawes and Credit 


6¢PT was through the 

credit, oddly, that Charles G., 
Dawes entered politics. When he was 
a young lawyer in Lincoln, he did not 
depend for a living on a precarious prac- 
tice alone. An Ohio politician lent him 
capital to engage in real-estate specula- 
tion, and shared the profits fifty-fifty 
with him; and then, in 1895, Mr. Dawes 
began exploiting gas as a public utility. 
In Lincoln he got financial backing to 
buy a plant in Peoria, and returned with 
the explanation that he had bovght in- 
stead a plant in La Crosse. His method 
in this and other similar deals was to 
raise the wind for a first payment and 
then issue bonds against the property. It 
was in pursuance of this plan that he got 
a loan of fifty thousand dollars as first 
payment on a plant at Evanston, IIls.; 
and it was thus that he met John R. 
Walsh, then the king-pin in the field of 
gas utilities around Chicago. Mr. Dawes 
did not butt his head against the stone 
wall of Mr. Walsh’s intrenchment; no, 
he fraternized with the enemy. Mr. 
Walsh helped him, indeed, to float the 
bonds on his latest acquisition.”—From 
“Two Souls at War in General Dawes,” 
Scribners, December, 1926. 


avenue of 


Not on the Nail 


STORY has drifted over from Eng- 
land which runs as follows: 

An English engineer, doing work on 
the Nile, met an American one day, and 
in the course of the conversation the 
American inquired— 

“Do they pay you well on the Nile?” 

“They pay us well,’ the Englishman 
answered, “but not on the nile. We ’ave 


to wite till the end of the follerin’ month 
usually.” 
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Mushroom and Toadstool 


REDIT, according to Phil Braniff 
of T. E. Braniff Co., Oklahoma City, 
“gives the ambitious, honest man a 
chance to compete with those who have 
bigger capital. It carries the worthy 
through periods of depression, sickness 
and hard times. It actually searches for 
its customers. If Credit is used properly 
it is the greatest asset a man may have 
in his business. If it is abused it be- 
comes Debt, the wrecker of business. It 
makes men weaklings, tears down build- 
ings, ruins possibilities, destroys friend- 
ships. . . 
“The difference between Credit and 
Debt is the difference between a mush- 
room and a toadstool.” 
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Director of 


Methods of Investigation 


HOW TO DO RESEARCH WORK. W. C. 
Schluter, Ph. D. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
N. Y. 1926. 137 pp. $1.25. 

In this compact volume ‘by the author 
of “Credit Analysis” the reader will find 
an admirable presentation of the principles 
underlying research methods. 

Any research investigation, Dr. Schluter 
says, involves 15 well defined steps. These 
are: 

1. Selecting the topic, 
for research. 

2. Surveying the field to apprchend the 
tesearch problem. 

3. Developing a bibliography, 

4. Formulating or defining the prob- 
lem. 

5. Differentiating and outlining the ele- 
ments in the problem. 

6. Classifying the elements in the prob- 
lem according to their direct or indirect 
relation to the data or evidence. 

7. Determining the data or evidence re- 
quired on the basis of the elements in the 
problem. 

8. Ascertaining the availability of the 
data or evidence required. 

9. Testing the solvability of the prob- 

“m, 

10. Collecting the data and information. 

11. Systematizing and arranging the 
data preparatory to their analysis. 

12. Analyzing and interpreting the data. 

13. Arranging the data for presenta- 
tion, 

14. Selecting and using citations, 
ences and footnotes in research. 

15. Developing the form and style of 
the research composition. 


Dr. Schlute- makes it clear that ‘the 
field for research work is very broad, 
covering the whole arena of human inter- 
ests. In each general division of the field 
tour types of problems are to be met: the 
historical; the experimental or “labora- 
tory;” the survey or “practical;” and the 
synthetical or “philosophical.” 


Conditions, viewpoints and bases for il- 
lustrations, says the author, must vary 
with each field, but the methodology in 
each field, is substantially the same—the 
systematic direction of the creative facul- 
ties in the manipulation of data for the 
solving of problems. 


Occasionally, in our travels, we come 
across a credit manager who regards re- 
search as something too “highbrow” to be 
of any real service in credit woik. And 
yet he will be the first to ask for help 
in solving a credit problem, completely 
muffing the fact that nothing but thorough 
and scientific research will yield the 
answer he requires. 


subject or field 


refer- 


Education and Research, 


National 


Fortunately most credit managers are 
not of this type, but realize that all effec- 
tive credit work,—even their own every- 
day procedures and decisions,—are based 
on one form or another of research ef- 
fort. To these, particularly if they want 
to get a clear picture of the principles on 
which effective research investigation is 
tased, Dr. Schluter’s new book will be of 
distinct value. 


How They Will Pay 


WORLD WAR DEBT SETTLEMENT. 
Harold G. Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky. 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1926. 448 
pp. $2. 

This timely volume is issued, under the 
Macmillan imprint, by the Institute of 
Economics in its series of investigations in 
international economic reconstruction. In 
its preparation the authors had the co- 
operation of the Council and Staff of the 
Institute of Economics. 


The book deals with government debts 
exclusively. It tells how the inter-allied 
and the reparation debts which have re- 
sulted from the world war originated, and 
describes the steps that have been taken 
toward their repayment. Each of the Eu- 
ropean debtors is considered separately. 
The authors also discuss the basic prin- 
ciples involved in the payment of an in- 
ternational debt, and apply these prin- 
ciples to the situation which confronts 
each European debtor. 


Debt settlements made (up to the time 
of publication) by the American World 
War Debt Commission, and also by the 
British government, are summed up in 
conclusion, the authors trace the develop- 
ment of public opinion in various coun- 
tries, (especially the United States, France 
and Great Britain), toward the entire 
program of international war debts, and 
discuss the issues which still remain in 
suspense. 


In the appendix are brought together 
all of the important documents bearing on 
the war debt settlements. These include 
the full text of all the debt agreements 
concluded by the United States with her 
debtors and by Great Britain with hers, 
as well as the complete text of the more 
important reparation documents. Many of 
these documents are not generally avail- 
able elsewhere. 


In Chapter X, on “Issues in Suspense” 
the authors quote statements made by Sec- 
retary Mellon when he discussed the Ital- 
ian settlement before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Secretary said: “Only 
from private loans during the past year 
have the countries abroad been able to 
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pay for their wheat and cotton. It is 
these new loans which make our exports/ 
possible. ... The settlements are made 
in the real interests of those Ameri- 
can producers who must have a foreign 
market able to pay. The American pro- 
ducer needs these debt settlements. The 
entire foreign debt is not worth as much 
to the American people in dollars and 
cents as a prosperous Europe as a cus- 
tomer.” That the concluding sentence of] 
the statement is particularly significant is 
clearly evident, even without the italics 
in which the author had the sentence 
printed. 


Significant also is the final statement of 
Chapter X, which is as follows: 


“A cycle of debt discussion and nego- 
tiation has now been completed. With thej 
exception of the Russjan debts, practically 
all of the international obligations be- 
queathed by the war have been funded 
and thus formally settled. But the pri- 
mary economic issues which have been in-j 
volved from the beginning have not been 
resolved. 


“Considerations such as those discussed 
in this chapter are responsible for the 
view now commonly held, even in official 
circles, that the whole reparation and debt 
problem will have to be reconsidered with- 
in a very few years. The terms of the 
Dawes Plan and the later debt settlements 
have been so worked out that there has 
been created what may be considered as a 
five-year trial period—more or less. With- 
in this period will come the test—both of 
the capacity of the debtors to pay and of 
the willingness of the creditors to receive 
the amounts that have tentatively been 
fixed.” 


A Close-Up of the “Co-op” 


THE CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN ILLINOIS. Colston E 
Warne. University of Chicago Press 
Chicago. 1926 420 pp. $3.50, postag 
extra. 


This dissertation by Professor Warne 
of the University of Pittsburgh presents 
further “Materials for the Study of Busi 
ness” in the series of texts brought out b 
the University of Chicago Press. It i 
concerned chiefly with economic co-opera 
tion, and deals with the efforts of indi 
viduals to satisfy jointly their economi¢ 
needs—particularly the supplying of food 
stuffs, clothing, housing, and other want 
that enter into everyday life. 

Back in 1844, a group of 28 weavers 
started an unpretentious co-operative stord 
in the manufacturing town of Rochdal 
England. There had been consumef 
owned enterprises before that time, bul 
they had generally failed. This small so 
ciety, however, became the center of whaf 
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may fairly be called a world-wide move- 
ment. Eighty years later the co-operative 
movement embraced more than 40,000,000 
members in all parts of the globe, and 
eniployed a half-million people. In Great 
Britain alone, the membership reached 
4,500,000 and annual purchases amounted 
to more than 165,000,000 pounds. 

The cardinal points of Rochdale co- 
operation were: 

1. Democratic organization, each mem- 
ber having a single vote. 

2. Limitation of individual share hold- 
ings and payment of a market rate of in- 
terest upon shares. 

3. Sale of goods at market prices, ac- 
cruing surpluses being either returned to 
members in proportion to their purchase 
or carried as reserve. 

4. Sale of all goods for cash. 

5. Establishment of an_ educational 
fund to place before all the people the 
advantages of co-operation. 

In the United States the co-operative 
movement has not developed as steadily 
as it has in other countries. Pioneer 
America, Professor Warne suggests, 
lacked the European’s regard for small 
economies. It lacked also Europe’s im- 
mobility of population, and its spirit of 
class consciousness. 

After a discriminating discussion of the 
nature of the co-operative movement, the 
author presents a complete history of the 
consumers’ co-operative movement from 
its earliest development at the Granger 
period, through its rebirth in the second 
decade of the Twentieth Century, to a de- 
tailed discussion of the co-operative chain 
stores of the Illinois miners. Under the 
latter head he chronicles the development 
of the American Rochdale plan, its fail- 
ure, and its revival. 

This is a thorough-going study of a 
vital economic problem, The book is well 
printed, and substantially bound, which is 
to say that it is a typical product of the 
University of Chicago Press. 


An Outline of Thrift 


HOW TO GET AHEAD FINANCIALLY. 
William A. Schnedler. Harper & Bros. 
N. Y, 1926. 172 pp. 

The author of this manual of saving 
and investment is counselor on personal 
financial problems to employees of the 
Western Electric Company. In his work 
he has, obviously, discovered the important 
fact that thrift propaganda, in order to go 
straight to its mark and accomplish the de- 
sired result, must be simple, direct and en- 
tirely free from what used to be called 
“hot air” and is now more briefly char- 
acterized as “blah.” 

Starting with the fundamental propo- 
sition that all of us desire to succeed, to 
own a home or a business of our own, 
and ultimately to become financially inde- 
pendent Mr. Schnedler offers a number of 
definite and reasonable suggestions as to 
how these ends may be attained. Nearly 
all of the fourteen chapters are introduced 
by pertinent quotations on various aspects 
of thrift, from old Latin proverbs down to 
President Coolidge, by way of Benjamin 
Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt; Russell Sage and Sir Thomas 
Lipton. 

The introductory chapter, “Other Peo- 
ple Get Ahead,” is a brief one, preparing 
the way for “The Real Meaning of 
Thrift,” in Chapter II. The chief point 
brought out here is the fact tnat thrift 
is really the deferring of present spending 
in order that we may be able to spend 
more later. Chapter III deals with “Your 
Financial Possibilities’ and contains a 
Proposed financial statement to be set up 


by the reader to give a picture of his own 
financial condition. If any considerable 
number of readers actually make up this 
statement and are thus made to realize 
exactly how they stand, a rush to the 
savings bank on the following pay day 
seems inevitable. 

“Spending Less Than One Earns” is the 
subject of Chapter IV. Here the author 
breaks all records by getting through the 
chapter without reproducing Micawber’s 
famous advice to David Copperfield: “An- 
nual income twenty pounds, annual ex- 
penditure nineteen nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, 
annual expenditure twenty pounds ought 
and six, result misery.” 

Chapter V is designed to help the reader 
answer the question “How Much Should I 
Save?” Then follow suggestions on fund- 
ing unusual expenses, personal budgets 
and expense accounts, wise investment of 
savings and the advantages of re-investing 
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dividends and interest. Chapter X is 
headed “It Pays to Pay Cash” and con- 
tains a discriminating discussion of the 
problem of instalment buying. Chapter 
XI tells “When to Borrow Money to Get 
Ahead.” 

The longest and possibly the most ur- 
gently needed message of all is conveyed in 
Chapter XII on “Life Insurance.” Whole 
books have been written on this problem 
that do not contain as much real meat for 
the purchaser of life insurance as does 
this single chapter of 56 pages. . Life in- 
surance is defined, the different kinds of 
companies are indicated and the principal 
forms of insurance polictes are described. 
In parts of this chapter the question-and 
answer method of exposition is used with 
good results. The concluding chapters are 
on “Owning Your Own Home” and “Ne- 
cessity for Making a Will.” 

It may be true that “you can’t tell a book 
by the cover” but in this case a neat and 
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in a new field means 
much to the sales department—new 
customers are necessary to the 
growth of a business enterprise. 


Your decision as to whether this 
business should be accepted and a 
new account created on the com- 
pany’s books is final. 
made rapidly and with accuracy. 
You must back up the sales de- 
partment to the last ditch in build- 
ing up new and holding old busi- 
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and your decisions more secure if 
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attractive dress of maroon and gold covers 
a body of wholesome truth. It should have 
and undoubtedly will have a good circu- 
lation. 


The Group Bonus Plan 


THE BETTER WAGE. Prepared and 
published by Ernst & Ernst, N. Y. 1926 
25 pp. Free on application to pub- 
lishers. 

Here is a well written and attractively 
printed monograph on an important de- 
velopment of modern business manage- 
ment,—the group plan of wage payments 
for labor. 


In the average manufacturing plant 
wages are paid to the individual worker 
for the results of his operations or for 
the privilege of using his time. But the 
product is the result of the combined ef- 
forts of many workers. Therefore, this 
monograph suggests, the wages paid do 
not serve the end which, as expenditures, 
they are disbursed to serve, because they 
do not buy the results of co-operation. 
The consequence is many forms of waste 
and loss and the necessity of unduly large 
expenditures for inspection, supervision 
and accounting. 


How, then, may employers “buy the re- 
sults of co-operation?” Simply enough, 
says “The Better Wage,”—adopt the 
group bonus labor payment plan. Under 
this plan, pay for individual work is made 
subject to the results of teamwork. The 
‘workers are assembled into groups, and 
each worker is guaranteed the payment of 
an hourly base rate for his time, regard- 
less of his production. If the efficiency 
of a group as a whole for a pay period 


All the facts! 
Snyder’s 
REAL 
ESTATE 
HANDBOOK 


Make use of the best 


real estate experience 
of fifty well-known experts 


Editor, Blake Snyder, of Douglas 
L. Elliman & Company, Inc., as- 
sisted by a staff of specialists. 724 
pages, 4% x 7, flexible, illustrated, 
$5 net, postpaid. 

This handbook brings together the 
best principles, methods and data of 
modern real estate practice for the 
reference use of busy real estate men 
and students of real estate gener- 
ally. 

The material has been contributed 
by a staff of well known and widely 
experienced real estate men. It is 
representative of actual practice. 


Covers everything 


It covers real estate economics, 
appraisals, values, handling and 
managing real estate, special pur- 
pose real estate, store locations, 
renting, assessments and taxation, 
imsurance, mortgages, building con- 
struction management, selling prop- 
erty, and real estate law. It tells 
you what it pays to know about all 
kinds of real estate problems. 


See it free 
Mail this coupon 


MeGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 

Send me for ten days’ free examination Snyder's 
REAL ESTATE HANDBOOK, $5 net, postpaid. 
I agree to return the book, postpaid, in ten days 
or to remit for it then. 
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or young, the most feasible time for the systematic reading of books of real 


business value. 


7". winter months will prove to be for many ambitious credit executives, old 


For this reason, the Crepir MONTHLY has askea Dr. Frank A. 


Fall, Editor of its Business Library Department, to compile a list of books which might 


supply a three months’ reading program for the credit executive. 


Dr. Fall, who 


for years has made a close study of al) American books on business, has prepared 


| the list. 


Books numbered one to six inclusive represent a program for three months’ 


reading,—allowing two weeks for the 


reading of each book. 


Books numbered 


from seven to twelve inclusive, equally strongly recommended, may be used to 
substitute for books in the first group which have alrcady been read or which do 


not meet the precise needs of the reader. 


Book Author 


. The Formative Period W. P. G. Harding 


of the Federal Reserve 
System. + 
. Credit Analysis 
. Business Ethics 
First Economics. 
. Selling at Retail. 
Business and _ Invest- 
ment Forecasting 
. Business Power 
Through Psychology 
. Everyman’s Insurance 
of the United States. 
. History of Commerce 
. The Tragedy of Waste 
. Labor Economics 
. Business Annals 


W. 
J. M. Lee 


V. H. Pelz 
Ray Vance 


E. J. Swift 


Oliver Day 


— 
N 


W. 
W. 


is 75 per ceut. of the stipulated standard, 
each of its members receives one per 
cent. of his base rate earnings as an addi- 
tional wage or bonus. The bonus per 
cent. increases for each increase of one 
per cent in group efficiency. 

A large concern, engaged in automo- 
bile manufacture, reported that its adop- 
tion of this plan resulted in an improve- 
ment in productive efficiency ranging from 
12 to 25 per cent. Savings were made in 
direct labor costs amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars annually, while 
the amounts in the pay envelopes were 
greatly increased. Greater accuracy in 
production accounts was secured, yet much 
clezica! detail was eliminated at a saving 
of many thousand dollars on the nou-pro- 
ductive payroll. Routine was simplified, 
volume of scrap was cut, workmen were 
pleased, the quality of the product became 


Dr. 
| and suggestions on “The Winter Book Shelf.” 


C. Schluter 


J. E. LeRossigno! 


Frazer Hood 


Stuart Chase 
Solomon Blum 
L. Thorp 
C. Mitchell 


Fall will be glad to have ccmments 


Reviewed 
in Credit 
Monthly 


Dec. 1925 


Publisher Price 
Houghton Miffllin $4.50 


1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 
1926 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 5.00 Jan. 
Ronald 3.25 Sept. 
Shaw 2 June 
McGraw-Hill 2 Aug. 
Harper 2 Jan. 


Feb. 


Nov. 
Sept. 


2.00 
50 
50 
1926 


1925 
1925 


1926 
1925 
1925 


Scribner 


Appleton 
Longmans, Green 


3.00 
1.50 
1.80 

0 


Macmillan 2.50 Feb. 
Holt 4.00 Oct. 
National Bureau of 4.00 Nov. 
Economic Research 


easier to maintain, and the plan proved 
a tonic to the entire manufacturing organ- 
ization. 

Obviously the observation of this plan 
must be carefully considered and the way 
must be prepared by the selling of the 
idea to the executives first, and then to 
the operatives. It should be applied at the 
start to a limited group. This will afford 
a basis for intensive study of results by 
both the management and the operatives, 
after which additional groups may be 2d- 
ded as fast as the circumstances perinit. 

This is a development in scientific man- 
agement which promises distinct benefits 
to both employers and employed. As such 
it deserves the careful study of all busi- 
ness executives, and “The Better Wage” 
constitutes an admirable starting-point for 
such a study. 
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Addresses Wanted 


ACKERMAN, FRED (baker) formerly 
at Lake Milis Wis., moved to Oelwein, 


lowa. 

ALBONDAUTE, P. D. or P. P., 2207 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

ALERCIA, JOSEPH, Jersey City, N. J. 
ANDERSON, FREDERICK, W.  con- 
ducted restaurant (Campus Grill) at 120 
West 72nd Street, New York City. 
ANTONELLI, THOS., 606 E. 187th St., 
Broax, N. Y. 

APPEL, HYMAN, 2732 So. Fourth St., 


Louisville, Ky. 
AUCES, ANTHONY or TONY AUCTES, 
formerly of So. Amherst, Mass. (was 


farmer in that vicinity) possibly now in 
New Haven. 

BACHMELER (ALBERT M.) & MER- 
CHANTS (CHARLES), Marbae Co,, Elm- 
hurst, Long Island, N. Y. 

BARUCH, FRANK, formerly 4th & Fed- 


eral Sts., Philadelphia. 
BARRY, J. A. formerly of Blue Point, 
LL w 


BENNETT, H. C., formerly of Indiana- 


polis, Ind. (His father H. O. Bennett, a 
farmer living in Irvington, Ky.) 
BERMAN, A. H., formerly of Norwalk, 
Conn. 

BERTLE COMPANY, formerly of Dover, 
Del 


BLOOM, IRVING, Irving Bloom & Co., 7 
Weezt 27th Street, New York City. 
BOCKSTEIN, MORRIS, 6318 Amboy Road, 
Pleasant Plains, N. Y. 

BRAUNSTEIN, LENA, Boston Bargain 
Store, 25 Sumner Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MACHINE WORKS (JOHN 
ROBACZYNSKI, pres.) 112 Leonard 
Street and 116 William Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

BROWN, FRANK E., operating as Ray- 
O-Lamp Co., formerly at 122 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

BUCHANAN, H. Y., printer, formerly at 
Viroqua, Wis : 

BURD, HARRY M. operating as Phoe- 
nix Garage, York Road & Ontario Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
CAMPBELL, ©. E., 4031 Jefferson St, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

CAREY, EUGENE, formerly at 30 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, Ill, 
CARLSON, C. E., formerly of 
Mich. and Orion, Mich. 
SARTER CARL C., formerly of Erie, Pa., 
later of Tampa, Fla. 


Olivers, 


CHIERE, J., 15 Church Street, Mont- 
clair, N. J. 
CHRISTENSEN, JAMES C., roofer, 415 


E. 69th Street, Los Angeles, originally 
from San Francisco. 

CICIO, A. I., barber supply _business, 
1023 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. . 
CLAUNCH, W., formerly of West End 
Men’s Shop, 1412 So. Crawford Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. : 
COHEN, JOSHUA, 108 West 30th Street, 
New York City. 


COLPITTS CLAUDE. photographer 
originally from Portland, Ore. 136 5. 
Center St., Hymes, Cal. Compton Cal., 


Oakland, Cal., Long Beach, Cal. 
COLONIAL SPORTING GOODS MFG. CO., 


101 Spring Street, New York City. 


COMMER, WALTER J. formerly at Ho- 
tel Pembroke, Woodmont, Conn. 

COOK, FRANK J., a contractor in busi- 
ness in Los Angeles as Overman & Cook, 
865 B. 47th Street, Los Angeles, 650 So. 
Figueroa St., Los Angeles,—Oakland, Cal. 


COOK, JOHN T., plasterer contractor 
member Bldrs. Exchange, Los Angeles, 
originally from St. Paul, later addresses 
Hotel Radison, Minneapolis, Minn., 10 Ww. 
5th Street, St Paul, Gen Del. Ironwood, 
Mich. li 

K, WILFRED, known as am 
os or Billy Brown in Hackensack, 
N. J.—known as Wilfred Cook in Gary, 
Ind.—as Wilfred Cook and Chief Wapa- 
hakey, a Cherokee halfbreed in Bridge- 
port, Conn.—height 5’ 7” or 8&8”—weight 
approximately 170 or 180 pounds—occu- 
pation entertainer in magic tricks, ad- 
dresses schools on general Indian life. 
COWGER, CLEM 0., carpenter, origi- 
nally from Dearborn St., Detroit—Home 
Gardens, Cal.— returned to Detroit. 
CROUSE, HOMER, Somerset, Ky. 
CWE L. L., contractor X—Ft. Dallas 
CWEBEMiami, Fla. believed to be in 
New York ee 

CHARL ’ a 

DAVIS, St. Clair Ave. & B. 152nd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
DE ANGELIS, A., INC., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
DE ROSA, C., 20239 West Polk Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


salesman for Hud- 


MENICO, NICHOLAS, 133 North 
Washinaton Street. Rome, N_ Y. , 
DUBERSTEIN, FRANK, 124 Wyoming 


Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


ELKAY COMPANY, formerly in the 
aeons Garage Bidg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

ELLIS, HARRY J., formerly of Arling- 
ton, N. J. 


GARR, P. B., 609 Blue Island Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

GEPNER, JACOB, Broad Brook, Conn., 
farmer in town of South Windsor, Conn. 
(He is expert weaver of woolen goods) 
Said to be in Alabama. 
GILBERT, C. H.,—Holyoke, 
GILLIS, JOHN W., formerly at Tourist 
Ledge, Milford, Conn. Last known 
address, Miami, Fla. 

GODDARD, FREDERICK, A. Automotive 
Hardware Corp., 36 West 44th St., New 


Mass. 


York City. 

GRANOFF, HAROLD, formerly 51 Day 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 

GROSSMAN, JOS., Montauk Phar., 814 


Main Street, Asbury Park, N. J. 
HELLIWELL, HARRY, carpenter origi- 
nally from Detroit, where he worked 
on Fort Plant, —2530 Hill-Crest Ave., 
Long Beach, Cal. 
HENLEY, A. C., 2382 E. 36th Street, 
Suite 4 or 11, Cleveland Ohio. 
HESLING, H., machine shop business in 
Delphos, Ohio for a short time in 1925. 
HICKMAN, MR. (initials unknown) 
formerly operated under name of Red 
Bird News Stand, Crab Orchard, Ky. 
HILL, GERALD J., Hill & Co., Inc., 50 
Broad Street, New York City, also Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
HOCKETT, GLEEN, formerly of Knox, 
Ind., later at Marion, Kokomo and 
Wabash (engaged in electrical contract- 
ing business in 1922). 
HOOS, E. J., 263 West Michigan Avenue, 


Muskegon, Mich. (now said to be in 
Chicago.) 
HOROWICH, J., INC., 1942 86th Street 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

HOYT, EVERETT, formerly doing busi- 
ness as Sioux Falls Auto Painting 
Co., Sioux Falls, S. Dak., now reported to 
be around Milwaukee, Wis. 

HUMMEL, F. L. Washington Co. 39 
Cortlandt St., New York City. 

HUSK, W. J., up to a year ago was farm- 
ing in vicinity of Balta and Orrin, North 
Dakota. Now somewhere in Nebraska. 
IDEAL BARBER SUPPLY CO., 1346 H. 
Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 
KERDASH, WILLIAM, 2444 S. 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

KOON & CO., W. R., 5329 Seneca Street, 
Detroit Mich. 

KOSTER, Wm., formerly at 56th St. & 
Blvd., Edgemere, L. I. 

KRAEMER, CHARLES, 147 Lenox Ave- 
nue, New York City. 

KUTLER & WILNER, formerly in dress 
manufacturing business at 526 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. 

LACEY, J. E., civil engineer, formerly 
of Avon Park, Fla., now believed to be 
somewhere in Alabama. 
LANDERS, ANTHONY, 
cago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
1L.AUER, L, J. formerly of 1026 Erie St., 
Fort.Wayne, Ind. where he was in sand 
and gravel busines. Later at 3808 Mon- 
tana Ave., El Paso, Tex. Then left for 
California. 

LENGEL, J. INC., 106 West 31st Street, 
New York. N. Y. 

LEVENSON, LOUIS, formerly of Lev- 
enson Drug Co., 7123 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

LICH (CHAS.) SHEET METAL WORKS, 
4213 Alice Ave., or E. 7ist Street near 
Alice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
McELHEINE, HENRY, formerly of Fre- 
mont, Ind., iast heard from at Jackson, 
Mich.—1924 was electrical dealer. 

MC GANN (ALFRED A.) & MC LEAY 
(RICHARD J.) operating under style of 
The Long Life Lacquer Co., at 6030 South 
State Street Chicago and at one time as 
The Englewood Body Co. 


MC SHERRY, MATTHEW, McSherry’'s 
Library, 138 Lawrence Street, Brooklyn, 
Na . Yi 


MARCH. H. H. INC., radios, Needham, 
Mass., was also at 739 Main Street, So. 
Manchester, Conn. 


MARSEAL ROOF PAINT CO., 428 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C. 


MARSHALL, MRS. who operated under 
name of Twistum Restaurant 87 Duane 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


MASS, HUBERT, operating as Motor- 
cycle Exchange. Later as Budd Wheel 
Sales & Service Co., at Tampa, Fla. 
MEIDEN, ERIK. V.. San Francisco, Cal., 
Might be in New York now. 

MERCER, R. J., last employed by Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 235 W. 34th Street, 
New York City, prior to that was a chi- 
ropractor in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MILLER, A. 8. Miller's Men’s Shop, 635 
Fuiton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MISELOFF, JACOB, 112 State Street and 


1808 West Chi- 


37 
73 Truman Street, New Haven, Conn. 
MOBERLY, CHARLES, baker formerly 


at Lake Mills, 
wein, Iowa, 
MUIR, JAMES, operating as N. Y. Flex- 
ible Shaft Co., 405 East 48th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

NELSON, NELS, baker, formerly at 
Brillion, Wis., believed to be in Chicago. 
NETTI & GIORGANO, 5314 Roosevelt 
Avenue, Woodside, Long Island, N. Y 
NEWMAN, DAVID, Atlantic Pipe & 
Steel Co., formerly at 30 Church Street, 
New York. City. 

O’"HARA, HENRY F., 43 Corinth Street, 
Providence, R. IL, now said to be sell- 
ing Line-O Type machines. 

PEART, A. E, Jr. 2715 East Boulevard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

POOKATCH, J., formerly at 24 Oneida 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
RAOL PAINT CO., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
RABINOWITZ, 
Street, New York City 
ROLINO, STEPHEN, 157 
Garfield, N. J. 

RUESS & WETTER, 296 Broadway, New 
York City. 

QUAINE, H. M., formerly 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
SAAR, W. T., former proprietor Elmore 
Tourist Camp, Elmore, Ohio. 

SACCO, FRANK, 335 Lafayette St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

SALONE, MICHAEL, 544 W. 49th Street, 
New York City. 

SCHAERSON, I.. merchant formerly 
operating at 5613 Fort Hamilton Park- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

SCHWARTZ, DAVID, Norristown, Pa. 
SKAGGS, 8S. S., formerly at West Frank- 


Wis., then moved to Oel- 


759 Third Avenue, 


Ine., M, B., 253 W. 35th 
Jewell Street, 


at 6172 Dix 


fort, Ill, 

SHAPIRO, PHILIP, 923 W. Baltimore 
Ave., Baltimore, Md. ’ 
SINGBUSH, J. A., 1101 Franklin Street, 
Tampa, Fla. 

SOHNI, GEORGE H., 6013 Jenkins Ar- 


eade, Pittsburgh, 
York now.) 
SOLOFF, of Soloff Pharmacy, 39th St. & 
Far Rockaway Blvd. Edgemere, L. I 
SOSNOWSKY, L., formerly of ,Detroit 
Mich., later at 108 E. 105th Street, Cleve- 
land Ohio. 

SOUTHARD, ARTHUR—Lucky, Ohio. 
SPENCER, W. B., formerly at 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 

STEELE, F. H. and his son E. R. Steele, 
formerly of Nymore and Bemidji, Minn. 
Recently reported at Detroit, Mich. 
STEIN, OSCAR, 818 North Avenwe, Ave- 
nue Store. 

TARRING HARDWARE CO., Audubon, 


N._ J. 

TIEFELD, T., 428 Jersey Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

TIP TOP OUTFITTING CO., 1140 Broad- 
way, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TULCHIN, LEWIS, also known as Times 
Drug Store, formerly 662 8th Ave., New 
Vork City. 

WAGNER, FREDERICK, prop. Tip Top 


Pa., (might be in New 


Auto Supply Co., formerly at 148 East 
79th Street, New York City. 
WALDMAN, P. 54 East 167th ,Street, 


New York City. 
WALDMAN, R.., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WEYGAND, .FRED J., 
Street, Brooklyn. N. Y, 
WIERCYZINSKI, H., 914 Mitchell Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

WRIGHT (ANDY) AMUSEMENT CO., 
formerly at Chicago, Ill. 


1346 Eastern Parkway, 


3425 Fulton 


WARNING 


MANUFACTURER reports that a 

man of. middle age, smooth-shaven, 
“snappy dresser,” good conversationalist, 
representing himself as member of several 
Western concerns, calls on a manufac- 
turer, introducing himself, and talks gen- 
erally of conditions on the Western Coast, 
with the apparent intention of placing a 
large order. 


Before leaving, he telephones one of the 
prominent banks in New York City, ask- 
ing for the vice-president, apparently 
making an arrangement whereby the vice- 
president will cash his check or advance 
him money. But he usually calls the vice- 
president when he is out of the building— 
then accepts a loan from the manufac- 
turer, giving a false I. O. U. 
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APPROVED ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 


IFORNIA — Los Angeles — Wholesalers 
a of Trade, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., 
F. C. DeLano, Mgr. 


Note: Independent Organization not con- 
trolled by but whole-heartedly endorsed by 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the official Bureau of the Los Angeles 
Association of Credit Men. 


Diego—Wholesalers Board of Trade & 
Se edit’ Association, 673 Spreckles Bldg., 
Carl O. Retsloff, Mgr. 


an Francisco—Board of Trade of San Fran- 
ee 444 Market St., G. W. Brainard, 
Sec’y. 

Note: Independent Organization not con- 
trolled by but whole-heartedly endorsed by 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
and the official Bureau of the San Fran- 
cisco Association of Credit Men. 


LORADO—Denver—Adjustment Bureau of 
3 the Rocky Mountain A. C. M., 701-710 
Cooper Bidg., Raymond Hough, Mgr. 
ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Washington— 
P Adjustment Bureau of the Washington A. 
C. M., 727 Colorado Bldg., R. Preston 
Shealey, Sec’y. 


ORIDA—Tampa — Adjustment Bureau ot 
on the Tampa A. C. M., 5 Roberts Bldg., 
S. B. Owen, Mer. 


EORGIA—Atlanta—Adjustment Bureau of 

- the Atlanta A. C. M., 305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., oo vere mer 
A sta—Adjustment Bureau of the Augusta 
*'C. M., 313 Lamar Bidg., M. M. Hurst, 
Mgr. 


nah—Adjustment Bureau of the Savan- 
-—< A. C M., Box 1316, L. R, Buckner, 
Mer. 


LINOIS—Chicago — Adjustment Bureau of 
os the Chicago AKC. M., Suite 972, Ist Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 38 So. Dearborn St., 

L. J. Michael, Acting Mar. 


IANA—Evansville—Adjustment Bureau of 
_— Evansville A. C. M., 607 Old National 
Bank Bldg., C. Howard Saberton, Mgr. 


Indianapolis—Adjustment Bureau of the In- 


dianapolis A. C. M., 509 Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Merritt Fields, Mgr. 
South Bend — Adjustment Bureau of the 


South Bend A, C. M., 412 J. M. S. Bldg., 
J. E. Payton, Mgr. 


10WA—Cepar Rapids—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Cedar Rerbis A. C. M., 902 American 
Trust Bldg., B. D. Silliman, Mgr. 


—Adjustment Bureau of the Da- 
ee A. c M., First National Bank 
Bidg., H. B. Betty, Mgr. 

Des Moines—Adjustment Bureau of the Des 
Moines A. C. M., 812 Vall National 
Bank Bldg., Don E. Neiman, Mgr. 

i ity—Adjustment Bureau of the Inter- 

SiR CM. col Trimble Bldg, J. B. 
Murphy, Mer., P. A. Lucey, Asst. Mer. 


NSAS—Wichita—Adjustment Bureau of the 
Wichita Association of Credit Men, 901 
First National Bank Bldg., M. E. Garrison, 
Mgr. 


ENTUCKY—Lexington—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Lexington Association of Credit 

Men, 28 Northern Bank Bldg., John D. 

Allen, Mgr. 

Louisville—Adjustment Bureau of the Louis- 
ville Association of Credit Men, 3rd Floor, 
Kenyon Bldg., S. J, Schneider, Mgr. 


OUISIANA—New Orleans—Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the New Orleans Association of 
Credit Men, 608 Louisiana Bldg., T 
Bartlette, Mgr. 


RYLAND—Baltimore—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Baltimore Association of Credit Men, 
301 West Redwood Street, George J. 
Lochner, Mer. 


ASSACHUSETTS — Boston — Adjustment 
Bureau of the Boston Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 136 Federal St., H. A. Whiting, 
Mgr. 
ICHIGAN—Detroit—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Detroit Association of Credit Men, 
2012 First National Bank Bldg., L. E. 
Deeley, Mar. 
Grand Repite—Adiooment Bureau of the 
Grand pids Association of Credit Men, 
450 Houseman Bldg., Edward De Groot, 
Mer. 






















MINNESOTA — Duluth — Duluth Jobbers 
Credit Bureau, Inc., 415 Lonsdale Bldg., 
E. G. Robie, Mgr. 


Minneapolis—See St. Paul. c 

St. Paul—The Northwestern Jobbers Credit 
Bureau, 241 Endicott Building, W. C. 
Rodgers, Mgr. 


MISSOURI—Kansas City — Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Kansas City Association of 
ag Men, 315 Hall Bldg., A. E. Adam 

gr. 


St. Louis — Adjustment Bureau of the St. 
Louis Association of Credit Men, 510 Lo- 
cust St., Orville Livingston, Mgr. 


MONTANA—Billin Adjustment Bureau of 
the Montana-Wyoming Association of 
aa Men, Box 1184, Meredith Davies, 

gr. 


Great Falls — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Northern-Montana Association of Credit 
Men, Box 1784. 


NEBRASKA—Lincoln—See Omaha. 
Omaha—Adjustment Bureau of the Omaha 
Association of Credit Men, 411 Wilkinson 
Bldg., G. P. Horn, Mer. 


NEW JERSEY—Newark—Adjustment Bureau 
of the North Jersey Association of Credit 
Men, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., G. A. 
Boyce, Mer. 


NEW YORK—Buffalo—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Buffalo Association of Credit Men, 704 
oo County Bank Blidg., L. E. Chandler, 

gr. 


New York Ci Adjustment Bureau of the 
New York Credit Men’s Association, 320 
Broadway, M. W. Clark, Mgr. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Charlotte—Adjustment 
Bureau of the Charlotte Association of 
Credit Men, 407 Wilder Bldg., S. R. How- 
ard, Mgr. 


Greensboro -—- Adjustment Bureau of the 
Greensboro Association of Credit Men, 804 
Soman Bank Bldg., S. R, Howard, 

gr. 


Winston-Salem — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Winston-Salem Association of Credit Men, 
Farmers National Bank Bldg., S. R. How- 
ard, Mer. 


OH1IO—Cincinnati—Commercial & Industrial 
Engineering Department of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men, Temple Bar 
Bidg., J. L. Richey, Mer. 


Cleveland—Adjustment Bureau of the Cleve- 
land Association of Credit Men, 322 Engi- 
neers Bldg., Hugh Wells, Mer. 


Columbus—Central Ohio Credit Interchange 
& Adjustment Bureau, 514 Clinton Bldg., 
J. E. Fagan, Mer. 


Toledo—Adjustment Bureau of the Toledo 
Association of Credit Men, National Bldg., 
H. E. Brittain, Mgr. 


Youngstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Youngstown Association of Credit Men, 
1308 Mahoning Bank Bidg., H. B. Doyle, 

gr. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma City — Adjustment 
Bureau of the Oklahoma City Association 
of Credit Men, 230 Terminal Arcade Bldg., 
A. L. Smith, Mgr. 


Tulsa—Adjustment Bureau of the Tulsa As- 
sociation of Credit Men, 512 Central Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., V. P. Wilson, Mgr. 


OREGON—Portland—Adjustment Bureau of 
the Portland Association of Credit Men, 
671 Pittock Block, G. W. Ingram, Mgr. 
W. Redman, Executive Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Allentown—Lehigh Val- 
ley Adjustment Bureau, 403 unsicker 
Bldg., J. H. J. Reinhard, Mgr. 


Johnstown — Adjustment Bureau of the 
Tohnstown Association of Credit Men, Box 
905, R. H. Coleman, Mgr. 


Philadelphia — Adjustment Burean of the 
Philadelphia Association of Credit Men, 
1502 North American Bldg., D. A. Long- 
acre, Mgr. 


Viththe National Association of Credit Men 


Pittsburgh—Adjustment Bureau of the Pitts- 
burgh Association of Credit Men, 1213 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., H. M. Oli- 
ver, Mer. 


RHODE ISLAND — Providence — Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the Rhode Island Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, 313 Gas Company 
Bidg., C. E. Austin, Jr., Mar. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville—Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 210 Capers 
Bidg., R. B, Wright, Mgr. 


TEN NESSEE—Chattanooga—Adjustment By- 
reau of the Chattanooga Association of 


Credit Men, 809 Broad Street, J. H. Me- 
Callum, Mgr. 


Knoxville—Adjustment Bureau of the Knox- 
ville Association of Credit Men, American 
National Bank Bidg., W. E. Bibee, Mgr. 


Memphis—Adjustment Bureau of the Mem- 
~ Association of Credit Men, P, O. 
ox 211, E. N. Dietler. 


TEXAS—Dallas—North Texas Credit Inter- 
change & Adjustment Bureau, Suite 725, 
Santa Fe Bldg., Vernor Hall, Mer. 


El Paso—Adjustment Bureau of the Tri-State 
Association of Credit Men, 622 Caples 
Idg., James Neeson, Mgr. 


Houston—Adjustment Bureau of the Houston 
Association of Credit Men, 315 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Morris D. Meyer, Mgr. 


San Antonio—Adjustment Bureau of the San 
Antonio Association of Credit Men, 313 
Alamo National Bank Bldg., Henry A. 
Hirschberg, Mer. 


UTAH—Salt Lake City—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Inter-Mountain Association of Credit 
Men, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg., T. O. 
Scheckell, Mer. 


VIRGINIA—Lynchburg—Adjustment Bureau 
of the Lynchburg Association of Credit 
Men, 405 Lynch Bldg., S. H. Wood, Mgar., 
Mrs. M. A. Blair, Asst. Mgr. 


Norfolk—Adjustment Bureau of the Norfolk- 
Tidewater Association of Credit Men 
(Branch Office of Richmond Credit Inter- 
change & Adjustment Bureau, Inc.), 1210 
Bank of Commerce Bldg., Shelton N. 
Woodward. 


Richmond—Richmond Credit Interchange & 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc., 518 State & City 
Bank Bldg., J. P. Abernethy, Mgr. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle—Adjustment Bureau 
of Seattle Merchants Association, 314 Col- 
man Bldg., H. S. Gaunce, Mer. 


Spokane—Spokane Merchants Association, 
718 Realty Bidg., J. D. Meikle, Mgr. 


Tacoma—Wholesalers’ Association of Tacoma, 
802 Tacoma Bldg., E. B. Lung, Sec’y. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Clarksburg—Central W. 
Va, Credit & Adjustment Bureau, 410 
Union Bank Bidg., U. R. Hoffman, Mgr. 


Huntington—tTri-State Credit & Adjustment 
Bureau, 1200 First Huntington National 
Bank Bldg., E. V. Townshend, Mgr. 


Bluefield—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit 
& Adjustment Bureau, Bailey Bldg., R. W. 
Newton, Mgr. 


Charleston—(Branch Office) Tri-State Credit 
& Adjustment Bureau, Citizens National 
Bank Bldg., Lee H. Henkel, Mgr. 


WISCONSIN — Milwaukee — Adjustment Bu- 
reau of the Milwaukee Association of 
Credit Men, 706 Mayer Bldg., Jas. G. 
Romer, Executive Mgr. 


Green Bay—Adjustment Bureau of the North- 
ern-Wisconsin Michigan Association of 
Credit Men, Kellogg National Bank Bldg., 
C, W. Shekey, Mer. 


Oshkosh—Adjustment Bureau of the Oshkosh 
Association of Credit Men, 76 Main St., 
C. D. Breon, Mgr. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION ON 
SERVICES SEE OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
OF ADJUSTMENT BUREAUS 











SUCCESS FOLLOWS PREPARATION— 
PROMOTION IS INSURED BY TRAINING— 
BEGIN A COURSE IMMEDIATELY AND 


MAKE 1927 A STUDY YEAR 


Progress for the man or woman in business 1s marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won parily on the basis of experience, but they de- 
pend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in. business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to. qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 

is a Department of the National Associa- 


The Institute ‘s 2 De 
of. Credit Men. Its educational work is ca 


ried on through two main channels—class room courses offered 
under the auspices of local. credit associations in a number of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 

Prospective. students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class rocm courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students 


Those. who are not able to attend ciass room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 
now offered by the National 


Corresponden rses 
- Cou Institute of Credit are two: 


Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to te solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are. re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments 
The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc 
course there are five problems 
In the Basic Eeonomics course the text 1s 
Clay’s: “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 

Correspondence courses.in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s. certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
cational institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and. the 

University of Wisconsin. 


In connection with this 


Henry 


Dr. Frank A. FALL 
NATIONAL | INSTITUTE 
or Crepir Derr. 1, 


One Park Avenue, 

New York City. 

Will you kindly mail me in- 
formation concerning the fol- 
lowing courses: (Check course 
desired) . ley 

‘Basic Economics’ ( ) 
“Credits and collections” ( ) 
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Certifi The National Institute of Credit gives twd 
cates Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Certifi 


cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 


completed the following 300 hours of work. Bee 


Credits and Collections 
Economics ......+..-. 
Business English 
SRO: 6 nons.o cso ctboneeecestemasienest 
Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit 


Botal . ives ccee tee ctn bbe cde tbeeke sabvcdc sabeee 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who havé 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in thé 
following subjects: 


Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit 
Principles of Business 
Merchandising < 
Money and Banking 
Business Barometrics ............- 
Business Law of Bankruptcy 
Negotiable Instruments ........~.. 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit 
Credit Research med 


hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
hours 
) hours 
hours 


rey ee Ao hours 


> 4 > Students whe 
Associates and Fellows in Credit a 


have been 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credir. 


. . The educational work of the Institute ig 
Organization under the direction of the Director of 


Education, aided by a Supefvisory. Committee, composed of 

board of four business educators and eight experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaimng local 


chapters. 

is not too soon to get started on an Institute course 
Today Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corneg 
of this page and sent it at once. By return mail you will receiv 
a general prospectus of the Institute special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and’ registration blanks. Thé 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to’ help 
to produce better credit men: . 

Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, of 
looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be ol 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies ar 
to be forméd, incdern business turns to the man who ig 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the mag 
who knows credit knows business. 

Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you fu 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute helj 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the ioundation 
stone of modern business. 
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‘NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDI 


soa One Park Avenue 


New York Ci 


1926 IS GONE. BUT 1927 SPELLS OPPORTUNITY 
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